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I THE NICOLL, RECENT STREET, 
AND 22, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


. . 

BESIDES the above Patented Article of Dress (called THE NICOLL), there is 
another Novelty introduced for this Season, which is, however, Registered under the 
name of NICOLL’S MORNING COAT, it being especially intended for morning 
wear, in riding or walking exercise, when it necessarily avoids the stiff formality to 
be observed in the cut and form of the dress-coat. The price is TWO GUINEAS. 



Her Majesty’s and the Prince’s Birthdays. 

THE REGISTERED PALETOT is now ready for the Spring Months, with all 
the new and patented improvements, included in the moderate price of Two 
Guineas. Thus it deservedly bears the name of being not only the most fashionable, 
but also the cheapest and most durable garment ever offered to the public; the 
intrinsic value of the material known as NICOLLIAN, or LLAMA CLOTH, being, 
within the last few months, much enhanced ; the same durability being retained, 
with an increased fineness and beauty in appearance. It can be seen, ready for 
immediate wear, in every size, at the Patentees’ Warerooms. 


114, 116,8.120, RECENT STREET, 

OR 

22, CORNHILL, FACINC ROYAL EXCHANGE. 


f 


TO OLD NEPTUNE, 


Comb, Father Neptune ! I ’m disposed to be 
A little chatty, for a certain reason : 

Thou knowest well, as monarch of the sea, 

That this is what I ’ll term “ a ducking season,” 
When multitudes of Britain’s sons and daughters 
Recruit their health and strength beside thy waters. 

Thou hast, of course, observ’d an extra stir, 

When riding, with thy Triton, o »er the ocean ; 
Nor do I question, venerable Sir 1 
Thy secret pleasure at the glad commotion. 

This season cannot fail to be exciting;— 

But that Is not the object of my writing. 


I want to ask what thy opinion is 

Of Moses’ Mart, so famed in this dominion? 

I know thon art a tolerable quiz, 

Well capable of forming an opinion : 

Thou ’st seen what Messrs. Moses have been at, Sir, 
And, therefore, hast thy notion, this or that, Sir. 

Ah ! Neptune ! I can see from that broad smile. 

The high opinion thou hast formed of Moses ; 
Whose quality of cloth, and make, and style, 

Are such as rivalry in vain opposes— 

Whose dress is worn by throngs that show their faces. 
In annual visits, at thy watering-places. 


Father of ocean 1 Moses’ worth appears 
In matchless dress on many a summer roamer ; 
Dress never equall’d in preceding years, 

Since thou wast sung by Virgil or by Homer. 
With this assertion my production closes 
One word for thee, and six times one for Moses . 


LIST OF PRICES. 


Beady Made. 


from . 

. from 


Men’s Spring and Summer Wrappers, from 
The Bulwer, Pacha, Paletot, and every 
description of Light Overcoat . from 
Cloth Overcoats of a light Texture, and 
handsomely trimmed 
Ditto Ditto lined with Silk 
Ditto Ditto superior quality 
Jean and Holland Blouses . 

Fancy Victoria Ditto 
Tweed Ditto 

Dress Coats .... 

Frock Ditto .... 

Spring and Summer Trousers . 

Doeskin and Buckskin Trousers . . 

Spring and Summer Vests, in every variety— 
Black and Figured Satin Vests 
Ditto superior quality 
White Marcella Vests . . • 

Black Cloth Ditto • • 

Boys* Hussar and Tunic Suits . 

Spring and Summer Vests . 

Men’s Fishing Coats, in every variety 


£ s. d. 

0 8 6 

0 12 6 

1 1 0 

1 8 0 
1 18 0 
0 2 
0 4 

0 4 
0 17 

1 0 


4 
7 
1 
4 

9 

4 
3 

0 16 0 
0 0 10 
0 3 


Made to Measure. 

Paletots, made from a variety of materials, 1 
fitted for Summer wear . . from J 

Do. in every style, elegantly trimmed, from 
Superfine Cloth Ditto, of a light texture — 
Ditto Ditto lined with Silk - — 

Ditto Dress Coat . 

Best Ditto . • 

Superfine Frock Ditto . 

Best Ditto . . . 

Fancy Doeskin Trousers 
Black Ditto Ditto 

Best Ditto Ditto 

Black Cloth Vests 
Best Ditto 

Splendid Satin Ditto 
Best Ditto Ditto . 

Hussar and Tunic Suits 
Superfine Ditto 

Men's White Marcella Vests - - - 

Fishing Coats, in endless variety, from l 

10*. 6d. . . • ; - . }°l 

Elegant Dressing Robes, in great vanety, I 
from t0 * 


£ s. d. 

1 1 0 


. for 
from 
. for 
from 


. for 
from 
. for 


1 8 

1 15 

2 2 
1 12 

2 15 
1 15 

3 3 
0 16 
0 16 
1 6 
0 8 
0 13 

0 14 
0 18 

1 5 
1 15 
0 7 
1 16 


LIVERIES, NAVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, &C. 

MOURNING TO ANY EXTENT AT FIVE MINUTES’ NOTICE. 

A Suit of Clothes complete for £1 10s. 

The New Boole, entitled “ The Great Fact,” with full Directions for Self-measurement, can be had on 

^Notice”— T^ eShawt ’ a^T Parasol iL^ramcnts'tre 1 ^ 0 ^ 6^616 with every novelty of the Season. 

SSA ^Ardclc purchased, either Ready-made or Made to Measure, if net approved of, wdl be 
exchanged, or the money returned. - 

E. MOSES & SON, 

TAILORS WOOLLEN DRAPERS, CLOTHIERS, HATTERS, HOSIERS, FURRIERS, 
BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS, AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 

154, 155, X56, and 157, Mlnorles ; and 83, 84, 85, and 86, Aldgate, City, London. 

all communicating with each other, and forming one vast establishment. 

Caution.— E MOSES & SON regret having to guard the public against impowdon, but havmg heard 

that the untradesmanlike falsehood of being connected with them, or ^ hav^no connexion with any 
resorted to in many instances, and for obvious reasons, they beg to state J ‘ Qbpffipld and 19 

resumed till 12 o’clock. 


and most useful for the purpose of preserving life from shipwreck ; but, unfortunately, each and all retmfrA that 
degree of preparation which in moments of frantic terror is never thought of Their ^ schemes are exceS 
way, but they are not of universal application. No, the desideratum is to be found in RonSf/Sw « « ™ 1 , 

natural, and forcible, and self-suggestive when once pointed out. We believe it at once amS LT” 8 ’ 8in JP le > 
manufacture, or adaptation of a preparation of cork” called the Patent Stuffing-cork separated by Machine S 
shreds— ^ft/ e—apphcable to anything, everything, assuring safety in every article on board a shin whose sneriflj 
gravity is lighter than water— to hammocks, bedding, cushions, bolsters; in the pockets of trousers in caps^ats 
vests, great coats; m bonnets, ay, and ‘ bustles '-even an umbrella or parasol-ought toTe so E ^ to 
possess m itself the means of saving the owner or possessor. It has been tested by experiment nroved hv^fiJh 
authority ; and will, we are persuaded, be adopted ere long by Act of Parliament y w?d v 1 gh 

bolsters, cushions of boats or seats, of the ill-fated Avenqer steam frigate been stuffed with this matprinWhf 
country would not have mourned the loss of 240 brave and gallant officer? and Yeomen •] hid S 

Her^M P w et ’ thiS cork stuffing, a vast amount of agony of feeling would have been spared ° had 

perisS 6 y S ShiP MUtiHe be6n SUPpHed With,tj we are assured thafnot a single man 

a f ? r def ? nce in war or for preservation of life in shipwreck-and, in fact, for all the purposes of 
March, 1849, *** bee “ mvented and manufactured, and it must work its way .'’—United Service Gazette , 10th 

T^d?v^ 

“ Brovnea » Clapton, 

tTie the f ase of such sudden accid ents as these that the cork fibre best displays its value Had 

the boat m which these unhappy young men took their recreation Tieen provided with a seat supplied with the 
be n ° r £f? nable doubt tha ^ the parents and friends of these young menwoSnotnowlmve 
?f d th . eir “reparable bereavement. It is lessons of this sort which teach us the criminalityof suoineness 

fdrend adoptingimniediateprecautions against fatal accidents, which are at the command of eve^oC We ha^ 
already bestowed some notice on one most important quality of cork, when applied to the purpose of savimr life 
at sea ; we now devote a few lines to the task of showing that cork may be made a^!?o3lMd f£ 

saving life, at least for mitigating some of its petty tortures and annoyances. We learn from very good authority 
good we say , because from the testimony of those who have in their own persons experienced the flct tb?Un ^ 
of rheumatism, thm sheets of cork placed next the skin have an almost magical efert 
sufferer We can easily understand how this should be so : cork not onlyrifields the akhfS? 
atmospheric changes, so dreaded by the afflicted, but it also excites a salutary Son ^fch fa tfus“ bfe to mri v 
its whole force in expelling the rheumatic pains. This is a matter, we think well worthy of medW 
investigation, and we shall be glad to find that some skilful and impartial mind has 

of study. We also understand that the cork fibre used for bedding bolsters and r th 8 bj . 

Rubstanpps^fh cbaracter ’. Tbe miasmata arising from infectious disease is’not absorbed’ or retaffle^byTh^cork 
subs ances the same as in the case of the ordinary kinds of bedding, and this, therefor? rendeis it moft suitable 

barracks^and 'poHc^statkTns. “There* t^anofher^qimU^whirfr must not\e U overfooked*— the^ork fil^re neittHir 

S” SM7th&,*^? PieCS ° f ia,0rmti0n ‘° th0Se wh0 A unXSKS 


\r? F Ewigra * t Ships.—" In calling the attentionof bur readers t6 tlid lofes— lf not frequent vet too 
frequent— of passenger and emigrant ships, we are sensible of the inexpediency of alarming timid minds with’a vivid 
representatmn of dangers which must be encountered. If the contempfatiohof clangef IT nXngYn the waJ 
of enabling us to evade it, it may then be well to close our eyes to its existence. ^ m the way 

* ’Tioere well— we then had bUthly .laugh'd, 

Till gulphing seas had whelmed us o'er . . ■ ’ 

r ay t0 be P re P ared for danger,' fa to look it boldly' in the face. We have never chanced to sail or 
!^f a ™ A^ a Passenger yessel without occupying ourselves with a somewhat serious comparison of the number ?f 
passengers on board, with the accommodation afforded by the boats in the event of a pfishap. We 1m? fSuSttr 
^ feU T P aS8en 8 ers > indicating that their thoughts were occupied with the same calcuktfan 7 

n f- 8bt y tbin 8 8 ab °ve the paddle-wheels of sea-going steamers, are in the nature of a tribute to the public 
appiehensiveness on this point, but though good so far as they go, they afford but a trifling amount of addhimub 
security. Every passenger vessel ought to carry thk mea^s of kkepi^^ 

PASSENGERS, TOGETHER WITH IPS CREW, ABOVE WATER FOR A. xllE, IN CaIe O FACgS. TW 

i h A^ St - and - m ° st obviGRS requisite would be, that every person should possess at least so much knowledge 
of the art of swimming as would enable him to sustain himself on the water for a short time and would semre 
him presence of mmd to avail himself of the facilities for safety whiph might be afforded. ’ e t0 

then thi h dnf eaC f P assen S er sufficiently collected to provide for himself, when the hour of danger arrives 

then follows the duty of the owners of steam vessels to provide appliances for keeping those who so readilv trw 
then-lives m their hands, on the surface of.the water, until succour may arrive The avldHv Sfli ihShSftSS 

fiIh^ v ° fl Ur3 Fv yerything t atWi Z float iS5eized u P° n ’ sug § e8ts at onc e the vafue pf ia ppmrfaion 1 of welhco^cdved 
M f T ^ u . oy8 ‘ Eve r y mGveable the ship should be invested with the greatest possible amount of sustaining n0 wer 
Much ingenuity has been applied to this object, and not without considerable effect. ' SP • 

A Hackney Coach is licensed to carry four passengers. We might consent to 'a tar imrm «,♦««,»„ 

•USv i Deas ’ * ould therefore cause no addition to th</ordmary provision for the passengers’ arrm^mndnimn 
and take no extra room for stowage.” — The Emigrant, 31st March, 1849. passengers accommodation, 
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how many could be saved in company, provided several of these mattresses were together converted into a raft. 
Among the experiments before Sir Gordon Bremer and a select party at the Woolwich Dockyard, was that of 
lashing six of the mattresses together with boat oars, a process almost instantly effected. This raft was thrown 
into the dock, and Captain Stevens, the swimming master at the Royal Baths, jumped on it, and floated about 
the dock, quite at bis ease. His son (of course an expert swimmer) performed the feat of an accidental fall 
overboard. The captain, on his raft, made his way instantly to the spot, pulled his son on it, and landed him 
again, amid general applause, in the vessel. This was done without depressing the raft perceptibly in the water. 
The quality which belongs exclusively to this kind of raft is, that it can sustain no injury from coming in violent 
collision with any part of the wreck, or from grounding upon rock. The buoyancy of the cork remains unaffected, 
however much the exterior coverings may be damaged. A bolster, 341bs. weight, was next thrown overboard, 
and Captain Stevens’s son placed himself upon it, and showed that even this small help was perfectly 

CAPABLE OF SUSTAINING HIS WEIGHT IN THE WATER FOR AN UNLIMITED SPACE OF TIME. A BOAT-CUSHION, OF 

the same weight, was found to BE quite as efficient. A single mattress, 131b. in weight, the ordinary size 
of a seaman’s bed, was then thrown into the water ; Captain Stevens, a heavy man, sat, lay at length, and roiled 
about on it, quite at his ease, being supported entirely out of the water. The indestructable buoyancy of the 
Patent Cork Stuffing may be said to be now incontestably established. Its applicability, in every emergency, is 
also beyond question. Humanity and interest, seldom found in connection, here jointly combine to demand its 
adoption, not only by the ship-owners, but by the government. We hope shortly to be able to give some explana- 
tion of the many other important sanitary purposes to which this singular substance can be adapted.” 

Morning herald , (ith March, 1489. 


The late appalling Loss of Life on Board the Emigrant Ship Floridian.— The Patent Cork 
Fibre .—* 4 Unfortunately for humanity, but fortunately for the humane object we had in view last week, in 
drawing attention to the extraordinary properties cork fibre possesses off affording instant assistance in cases of 
shipwreck, we have to point to one of the most terrible sacrifices of human life which have recently come under 
our notice. An emigrant ship, crammed with human beings from the age of infancy to manhood, is driven by 
stress of weather on a sand-bank, in sight of our own coasts, in sight of other vessels, and in a few unavailing 
prayers and shrieks for help are hurried into eternity. Can it for a moment be doubted, had this ill-fated vessel 
been fitted up in that mode which, last week, we proved the cork fibre could best display its life- sustaining and 
buoyant properties, namely, used as ordinary stuffing for the mattresses, the cushions, the seats in common 
use on board, that the efficient and immediate aid which these instantaneous life-preservers would have afforded, 
would in all human probability have proved the means of rescuing scores from the awful and unprepared fate 
which suddenly overtook them. In the name of humanity, we are entitled to demand that no more time be lost 
before this cork fibre, or something of equal buoyancy and indestructability, and capable of similar adaptation, if 
it is possible to find such another material (which we doubt), be immediately made the ready instrument of 
assisting to save life in case of shipwreck, so that we may no more have our feelings harrowed from reading details 
like those furnished by the Floridian catastrophe, with the knowledge in our minds that a simple substance such 
as the cork fibre could have rendered effectual aid, had it been at hand, as it ought to have been.”— Railway 
Gazette. 


Preservation of Life from Shipwreck.— Patent Cork Stuffing. — ■** We have frequently had occasion 
to notice various inventions from time to time brought before the public for the purpose of saving life in case of 
shipwreck, and other accidents arising from 4 the perils of the deep but we have certainly met with none which 
appears to be so effective as the means lately adopted of shredding cork , and applying it to the stuffing of 
mattresses, bolsters, cushions, and other portions of furniture used in a ship’s fitting. The great buoyancy of 
cork is too well known to require comment— the only objection hitherto raised against its adoption as a life 
preserver has been its bulk, and consequent inconvenience, but its utility for the purpose above mentioned having 
been thoroughly tested, the previous objections are entirely obviated. In fitting a vessel with furniture composed 
as much as possible of cork, the buoyant body thrown upon the water, in a case of wreck, would be very great ; 
and, consequently, the chance of escape to the persons on board would be increased in an equal, if not greater, 
ratio.”— Shipping Gazette. 


Shipwrecks and the Means of Preserving Life. — “ The catalogue of the numerous wrecks, and the 
particulars of the awful loss of human life, which have appeared in the daily journals during the last ten days, 
would almost fill the eight pages of our Gazette. The loss of the West India mail packet Forth has been more than 
confirmed, by startling details from officers and passengers; happily, the destruction of property is the only 
circumstance to be regretted. On the coast of Scotland, about a score of poor fishermen have become victims to 
their perilous calling, and from the Welsh coast reports reach us daily of missing vessels and crews ; but the 
harrowing tale of the week is the total loss of another emigrant ship on the Long Sands, coast of Essex— (the 
Floridian , bound to New York)— when, out of crew and passengers amounting to 174, no less than 170 perished, 
the only survivors in this dreadful catastrophe being three seamen and one passenger, who were saved by the 
Feterel, revenue cutter, and taken to Harwich. With these heart-rending details hourly before us-disasters in 
fine weather, as well as such awful accidents as happened to the Floridian in the stormy seasons of the year we 
fear we become too indifferent to the calls of humanity, and callous to the sense of duty which ought to impel us, 
as Christians and Englishmen, to attempt at least, with the means which science, ingenuity, and experience have 
provided, to save the lives of our fellow-creatures. On shore we have life-boats without end, and we have stout 
hearts to man them, but they are unfortunately seldom or never at the point of danger, or at hand a. the call of 
the helpless passenger or worn-out mariner. We insist upon all our shipping craft, royal or mercantile, being 
provided with well-found boats ; but with the mere sustaining principles of flotation which are derived from the 
form, the structure, and the material of which they are composed, although adapted in fine weather to answer the 
purpose required of them, yet they are in constant danger of being swamped by over-crowding ; and in rough 
weather how rarely do they ever come up to expectation. It is clear, then, that something beyond boats is required 
to preserve life, and to give an assurance of safety and that presence of mind so vital to the welfare of individuals 
as well as to crews. We want an auxiliary to boats-a last resource-a means of continuous sustentation m an 
element like water, which may recal, intuitively, the despairing wretch from the wild shriek of departing exist- 
ence, to a sense of animation and hope, and confidence, that may induce him to prolong his struggles with the 

“ It would be unjust to those philanthropic individuals who have spent their lives, as well as their fortunes, 
in the attempt to mature such an ever available support for the hour of danger, if we did not notice their laudable 
efforts. Captain Smith, R.N. ; Mr. Holdsworth , of Dartmouth ; Mr. Alfred Hely, inventor of the catamaran ; 
and a score of other eminent projectors, have brought forward various contrivances and appliances most ingenious 
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extract the^odo^g “* ° bserved a ver * able ^ticle in an influential weekly contemporary, from which we 

di ^cted to an invention for saving life 

sauabs And th** the ablllty of cork > shredded , so as to admt it 5? r ?° ck " yard » and at various sea-ports of the 
certain m^n com . raon furniture and bedding oT aslfi n^frnm^L 116 ? rdl jl ary Stuffing of “Stresses, bolsters, 
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BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 


THE PATENT 


COffi FLOATING MATTRESS & BOAT CUSHION, 

FOR 

THE PRESERVATION OF LIFE ON THE WATER. 


The floating quality, or buoyancy, of Cork 'yrtljeerrachieveS! and several 

in the cabin, 

when^IS^^ 

while they subserve all their usual purposes at other tunes. . g 

The efficiency of these Life-preservers is indisputable, as they tom abt iclb^p^lyjot^ sudden 

at hand, and ready for service in the event of any cahumty space. 

that calamity may be, and whether by night or day. Moreo\er, they . 

The Mattresses and bedding do not depend upon a waterproof prWf P^slighte's^degbee impaired 
I^r1t,o“I ; in fact, a Mattress torn in several 

P ".rat ltd Ship-owners, Members ^oi : Yacht »*«*-■£. Emigrants, all must be interested in 
an invention which places human life beyond the risks mci ■ , * limited to 

purcS™^ “ CTery Emi?ran ‘ 

he JSufSS^ tL 

C ° } ^Butthe advantages of the Cork Fibre are numerous for general application as stuffing i- 
1st. -For cleanliness it is unsurpassed, as it affords no support for insect life. 

2nd. — It is a non-conductor of heat, and therefore eminently adapted for Invalids. 

3rd. — It is a non-absorbent. No moisture is retained, but all fluids instantly pemeaU. ^ 

4tb. — For India, and the Tropics generally.itislnvaluable^ Every the , ike destructive habits, 

place foremost amongst them the ^Jges of the Moth and tn „ rish in a comparatively 

rtiort* period M^imtfbefore ^tera^^tatin^veminf^Cork^a nat^alrepeUent of insect Ufa, as the 
oils which promote its development and sustenance are absent, 
fith. — Moreover, the best medical auth«Me. . ^ 

“ —itr 

TS54T u P poM; rd k din^wh"owe C “MithS 

FM^cLIXM 

basin appropriated to it, filled with tepid water. ... ^ obtained of 

Mattresses, Boat-Cushions, Emigrants' Bolsters, and ^^muafimliwa articles, may 
all respectable Upholsterers, Cabinet Makers, and Steam Boat Fitters. . , r1 

^e rtre can only be bad at the Company's Works, City Saw-M.Us, Wenlock Basin, Regents Canal, 

City Road. __ 

THEO. SHEATH, Secretary. 

hcin 

buoyancy of the Corh would prevent him from righting himself again. [Turn over. 
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THE PERSONAL HISTORY AND EXPERIENCE 


, She , t , ed hoId U P f ft f r that ; and many a time, when they told her 
she was thoughtless and light-hearted, made believe to be so; but it was 
all a bygone then She never told her husband what she had told me— 
she was afraid of saying it to anybody else— till one night, a little more 
than a week before it happened, when she said to him : ‘ My dear I think 
I am dying. J ’ 

hJ 1 W S 0f L my “w d n ° w > ^gg ott y.’ she told me, when I laid her in her 
bed that night He will bebeve it more and more, poor fellow, every day 
tor a few days to come ; and then it will be past. I am very tired If this 
is sleep sit by me while I sleep : don’t leave me. God bless both my 
children ! God protect and keep my fatherless boy ! ’ 

tlJmWw/ left ? ier af t™<V’ said Peggotty. “She often talked to 
them two down stairs— for she loved them ; she couldn’t bear not to love 
any one who was about her— but when they went away from her bedside 
she always turned to me, as if there was rest where Peggotty was and 
never fell asleep m any other way. ^ 

i n m ght, in the evening, she kissed me, and said: ‘If my 

aby should die too, Peggotty, please let them lay him in my arms, and 
burv 11 s tno*p.iTipr * /T+ mo o. A i it t , 


1 - ' WU 4/' 1 xxxixi ill 111 V CL l LU3, clliu. 

bury us together. (It was done ; for the poor lamb lived but a day beyond 
her.) Let my dearest boy go with us to our resting-place,’ she said, ‘ and 

no lYlAthAV nrVi AM /sh 1 ~ 1 11 1 1 • 


, ,, ^ “7/ : ~v &“ " lv " ™ UUL icsuug-piace, sue saw, ‘and 

thousand Umes 1 ’ 8 ’’ 1110 ^ 61 '’ WheU ^ ^ blessed llim not once . but a 
Another silence Mowed this, and another gentle beating on my hand 
, U was Pf ett y far 1D the night,” said Peggotty, “ when she asked me 
i some drmk 5 and wben she had taken it, gave me such a patient smile, 
the dear ! — so beautiful ! — 

“ Daybreak had come, and the sun was rising, when she said to me, 
how kind and considerate Mr. Copperfield had always been to her, and how 
e had borne with her, and told her, when she doubted herself, that a 
loving heart was better and stronger than wisdom, and that he was a 
happy man in hers. ‘ Peggotty, my dear,’ she said then, ‘put me nearer 
to you tor she was very weak. ‘ Lay your good arm underneath my neck,’ 
she said, and turn me to you, for your face is going far off, and I want it 
to be near I put it as she asked; and oh Davy! the time had come 
when my first parting words to you were true— when she was elad to 
lay her poor head on her stupid cross old Peggotty’s arm-and she died 
like a child that had gone to sleep ! ” 

Thus ended Peggotty’s narration. Prom the moment of my knowing 
of the death of my mother, the idea of her as she had been of late had 
vanished from me I remembered her, from that instant, only as the youn» 
mo her of my earliest impressions, who had been used to wind her bright 
curls round and round her finger, and to dance with me at twilight in the 
parlor. What Peggotty had told me now, was so far from bringing me back 
to the later period, that it rooted the earlier image in my mindr It may 
e curious, but it is true. In her death she winged her way back to her 
calm untroubled youth, and cancelled all the rest. 

r ,J he m otber who lay in the grave, was the mother of my infancy; the 
little creature in her arms, was myself, as I had once been, hushed for ever 
on her bosom. 
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When we go out to the door, the Bearers and their load are in the 
garden ; and they move before us down the path, and past the elms, and 
through the gate, and into the church-yard where I have so often heard 
the birds sing on a summer morning. 

We stand around the grave. The day seems different to me from every 
other day, and the light not of the same color — of a sadder color. Now 
there is a solemn hush, which we have brought from home with what is 
resting in the mould ; and while we stand bare-headed, I hear the voice of 
the clergyman, sounding remote in the open air, and yet distinct and 
plain, saying : “ I am the Resurrection and the Life, saith the Lord ! ” 
Then I hear sobs; and, standing apart among the lookers-on, I see that 
good and faithful servant, whom of all the people upon earth I love the 
best, and unto whom my childish heart is certain that the Lord will one 
day say : “ "Well done.” 

There are many faces that I know, among the little crowd ; faces that 
I knew in church, when mine was always wondering there ; faces that first 
saw my mother, when she came to the village in her youthful bloom. I do 
not mind them — I mind nothing but my grief — and yet I see and know 
them all ; and even in the background, far away, see Minnie looking on, 
and her eye glancing on her sweetheart, who is near me. 

It is over, and the earth is filled in, and we turn to come away. Before 
us stands our house, so pretty and unchanged, so linked in my mind with 
the young idea of what is gone, that all my sorrow has been nothing to 
the sorrow it calls forth. But they take me on ; and Mr. Chillip talks to me ; 
and when we get home, puts some water to my lips ; and when I ask his 
leave to go up to my room, dismisses me with the gentleness of a woman. 

All this, I say, is yesterday’s event. Events of later date have floated 
from me to the shore where all forgotten things will reappear, but this 
stands like a high rock in the ocean. 

I knew that Peggotty would come to me in my room. The Sabbath 
stillness of the time (the day was so like Sunday l I have forgotten that) 
was suited to us both. She sat down by my side upon my little bed ; 
and holding my hand, and sometimes putting it to her lips, and sometimes 
smoothing it with hers, as she might have comforted my little brother, 
told me, in her way, all that she had to tell concerning what had happened. 

“ She was never well,” said Peggotty, “ for a long time. She was 
uncertain in her mind, and not happy. When her baby was born, I 
thought at first she would get better, but she was more delicate, and sunk 
a little every day. She used to like to sit alone before her baby came, and 
then she cried ; but afterwards she used to sing to it — so soft, that I once 
thought, when I heard her, it was like a voice up in the air, that was rising 
away. 

“ I think she got to be more timid, and more frightened-like, of late ; and 
that a hard word was like a blow to her. But she was always the same to 
me. She never changed to her foolish Peggotty, didn’t my sweet girl.” 

Here Peggotty stopped, and softly beat upon my hand a little while. 

“ The last time that I saw her like her own old self, was the night when 
you came home, my dear. The day you went away, she said to me, * I 
never shall see my pretty darling again. Something tells me so, that tells 
the truth, I know/ 
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This was all the consolation that her firmness administered to me. I 
do not doubt that she had a choice pleasure in exhibiting what she called 
her self-command, and her firmness, and her strength of mind, and her 
common sense, and the whole diabolical catalogue of her unamiable 
qualities, on such an occasion. She was particularly proud of her turn for 
business ; and she showed it now in reducing everything to pen and ink, 
and being moved by nothing. All the rest of that day, and from morning 
to night afterwards, she sat at that desk; scratching composedly with a 
hard pen, speaking in the same imperturbable whisper to everybody ; 
never relaxing a muscle of her face, or softening a tone of her voice, or 
appearing with an atom of her dress astray. 

Her brother took a book sometimes, but never read it that I saw. He 
would open it and look at it as if he were reading, but would remain for a 
whole hour without turning the leaf, and then put it down and walk to 
and fro in the room. I used to sit with folded hands watching him, and 
counting his footsteps, hour after hour. He very seldom spoke to her, 
and never to me. He seemed to be the only restless thing, except the 
clocks, in the whole motionless house. 

In these days before the funeral, I saw but little of Peggotty, except 
that, in passing up or down stairs, I always found her close to the room 
wheie my mother and her baby lay, and except that she came to me every 
night, and sat by my bed’s head while I went to sleep. A day or two 
before the burial I think it was a day or two before, but I am conscious 
of confusion in my mind about that heavy time, with nothing to mark its 
progress— she took me into the room. I only recollect that underneath 
some white covering on the bed, with a beautiful cleanliness and freshness 
all around it, there seemed to me to lie embodied the solemn stillness 
that was in the house ; and that when she would have turned the cover 
gently back, I cried : “ Oh no ! oh no ! ” and held her hand. 

If the funeral had been yesterday, I could not recollect it better. The 
very air of the best parlor, when I went in at the door, the bright condi- 
tion of the fire, the shining of the wine in the decanters, the patterns of 
the glasses and plates, the faint sweet smell of cake, the odour of 
Miss Murdstone’s dress, and our black clothes. Mr. Chillip is in the 
room, and comes to speak to me. 

“ And how is Master David ? ” he says, kindly. 

I cannot ted him very well. I give him my hand, which he holds in his. 
“Dear me ! ” says Mr. Chillip, meekly smiling, with something shining 
m his eye. “ Our little friends grow up around us. They grow out of 
our knowledge, ma’am ?” 

This is to Miss Murdstone, who makes no reply. 

“ Tliere is a great improvement here, ma’am? ” says Mr. Chillip. 

Miss Murdstone merely answers with a frown and a formal bend; 
Mi. Chillip, discomfited, goes into a corner, keeping me with him, and 
opens his mouth no more. 

I remark this, because I remark everything that happens, not because 
I care about myself, or have done since I came home. And now the bell 
begins to sound, and Mr. Omer and another come to make us ready. As 
Peggotty was wont to tell me, long ago, the followers of my father to the 
same grave were made ready in the same room. 

There are Mr. Murdstone, our neighbour Air. Grayper, Mr. Chillip, and L 
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she did upon her knees, humming a lively little tune the while. Joram, 
who I had no doubt was her lover, came in and stole a kiss from her 
while she was busy (he didn’t appear to mind me, at all), and said her 
father was gone for the chaise, and he must make haste and get himself 
ready. Then he went out again; and then she put her thimble and 
scissors in her pocket, and stuck a needle threaded with black thread 
neatly in the bosom of her gown, and put on her outer clothing smartly, 
at a little glass behind the door, in which I saw the reflection ot her 
pleased face. 

All this I observed, sitting at the table in the corner with my head 
leaning on my hand, and my thoughts running on very different things. 
The chaise soon came round to the front of the shop, and the baskets 
being put in first, I was put in next, and those three followed. I remember 
it as a kind of half chaise-cart, half piano-forte van, painted of a 
sombre color, and drawn by a black horse with a long tail. There was 
plenty of room for us all. 

I do not think I have ever experienced so strange a feeling in my life 
(I am wiser now, perhaps) as that of being with them, remembering how 
they had been employed, and seeing them enjoy the ride. I was not 
angry with them ; I was more afraid of them, as if I were cast away among 
creatures with whom I had no community of nature. They were very 
cheerful. The old man sat in front to drive, and the two young people 
sat behind him, and whenever he spoke to them leaned forward, the one 
on one side of his chubby face and the other on the other, and made a 
great deal of him. They would have talked to me too, but I held back, 
and moped in my corner; scared by their love-making and hilarity, though 
it was far from boisterous, and almost wondering that no judgment came 
upon them for their hardness of heart. 

So, when they stopped to bait the horse, and ate and drank and enjoyed 
themselves, I could touch nothing that they touched, but kept my fast 
unbroken. So, when we reached home, I dropped out of the chaise behind, 
as quickly as possible, that I might not be in their company before those 
solemn windows, looking blindly on me like closed eyes once bright. And 
oh, how little need I had had to think what would move me to tears 
when I came back — seeing the window of my mother’s room, and next it 
that which, in the better time, was mine ! 

I was in Peggotty’s arms before I got to the door, and she took me 
into the house. Her grief burst out when she first saw me ; but she 
controuled it soon, and spoke in whispers, and walked softly, as if the 
dead could be disturbed. She had not been in bed, I found, for a long 
time. She sat up at night still, and watched. As long as her poor dear 
pretty was above the ground, she said, she would never desert her. 

Mr. Murdstone took no heed of me when I went into the parlor where 
he was, but sat by the fireside, weeping silently, and pondering in his 
elbow-chair. Miss Murdstone, who was busy at her writing-desk, which 
was covered with letters and papers, gave me her cold finger-nails, and 
asked me, in an iron whisper, if I had been measured for my mourning. 

I said : “ Yes.” 

“ And your shirts,” said Miss Murdstone ; “ have you brought ’em 
home ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am. I have brought home all my clothes.” 
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“ Have you, sir ? ” 

, “ y° ur life >” sai<1 Mr - 0ra er. “ I may say before it. I knew your 
father before you. He was five foot nine and a half, and he lavs in five 
and twen-ty foot of ground.” 

tat-tat, rat tat-tat, rat — tat-tat,” across the yard. 

. * n ^ Ve anC ^ twen ~ ty g roun d> if he lays in a fraction,” 

said Mr. Omer, pleasantly. “ It was either his request or her direction, I 
forget which.” 

“ Do you know how my little brother is, sir ? ” I inquired. 

Mr. Omer shook his head. 

“ Eat — tat-tat, rat— tat-tat, rat— tat-tat.” 

“ He is in his mother’s arms,” said he. 

“ Oh, poor little fellow ! Is he dead ? ” 

“ P° n ’* ™ nd more than you can help,” said Mr. Omer. « Tes. 
The baby ’s dead.” 

My wounds broke out afresh at this intelligence. I left the scarcely- 
tasted breakfast, and went and rested my head on another table in a corner 
of the little room, which Minnie hastily cleared, lest I should spot the 
mourning that was lying there with my tears. She was a pretty good- 
natured girl, and put my hair away from my eyes with a soft kind touch ; 

ut she was very cheerful at having nearly finished her work and bein"' in 
good time, and was so different from me ! 

Piesently the tune left off, and a good-looking young fellow came across 
the yard into the room. He had a hammer in his hand, and his mouth was 

<< whlch he was ob % ed ^ take out before he could speak. 

Well, Joram ! said Mr. Omer. “ How do you get on ? ” 

“ All right,” said Joram. “ Hone, sir.” 

colored a little, and the other two girls smiled at one another . 

1 u ?r at l were at b J candle-light last night, when I was at the 
C » -v ^ e »' Were you ? ’ said Mr. Omer, shutting up one eye. 

* ^ eSj sa ^ doram - “ As you said we could make a little trip of it 
and go over together, if it was done, Minnie and me— and you.” 

<f Oh ! I thought you were going to leave me out altogether,” said Mr. 
Omer, laughing till he coughed. 

m ^f y ou was so good as to say that,” resumed the young man, 
of ™y }, turne( ^ wdb a wiUj you see. Will you give me your opinion 

“I will,” said Mr. Omer, rising. “My dear;” and he stopped and 

turned to me ; “ would you like to see your ” 

“No, father,” Minnie interposed. 

“ I thought it might be agreeable, my dear,” said Mr. Omer. “ But 
perhaps you ’re right.” 

I can’t say how I knew it was my dear, dear mother’s coffin that they went 
to look at. I had never heard one making ; I had never seen one that I 
know of : but it came into my mind what the noise was, while it was 

going on ; and when the young man entered, I am sure I knew what he 
had been doing. 

, Tl | e , wor ] c J )ei 1 n ° ” ow finished, the two girls, whose names I had not 
" eard > “rushed the shreds and threads from their dresses, and went into 
the shop to put that to rights, and wait for customers. Minnie staved 
behind to fold up what they had made, and pack it in two baskets. This 
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quantity of black materials, which were heaped upon the table, and little 
bits and cuttings of which were littered all over the floor. There was a 
good fire in the room, and a breathless smell of warm black crape — I did 
not know what the smell was then, but I know now. 

The three young women, who appeared to be very industrious and com- 
fortable, raised their heads to look at me, and then went on with their 
work. Stitch, stitch, stitch. At the same time there came from a work- 
shop across a little yard outside the window, a regular sound of hammering 
that kept a kind of tune : Rat— tat-tat, rat— tat-tat, rat — tat-tat, without 
any variation. 

“ Well ! ” said my conductor to one of the three young women. “ How 
do you get on, Minnie ? ” 

“We shall be ready by the trying-on time,” she replied gaily, without 
looking up. “ Don’t you be afraid, father.” 

Mr. Omer took off his broad-brimmed hat, and sat down and panted. 
He was so fat that he was obliged to pant some time before he could say : 

u That ’s right.” 

“ Father ! ” said Minnie, playfully. “ What a porpoise you do grow ! ” 

“ Well, I don’t know how it is, my dear,” he replied, considering about 
it. “I am rather so.” 

“ You are such a comfortable man, you see,” said Minnie. “ You take 
things so easy.” 

“ No use taking ’em otherwise, my dear,” said Mr. Omer. 

“ No, indeed,” returned his daughter. “ We are all pretty gay here, 
thank Heaven ! Ain’t we, father P ” 

“ I hope so, my dear,” said Mr. Omer. “ As I have got my breath 
now, I think I ’ll measure this young scholar. Would you walk into the 
shop, Master Copperfield ? ” 

I preceded Mr. Omer, in compliance with his request ; and after showing 
me a roll of cloth which he said was extra super, and too good mourning 
for anything short of parents, he took my various dimensions, and put 
them down in a book. While he was recording them he called my atten- 
tion to his stock in trade, and to certain fashions which he said had “just 
come up,” and to certain other fashions which he said had “just gone out.” 

“ And by that sort of thing we very often lose a little mint of money,” 
said Mr. Omer. “ But fashions are like human beings. They come in, 
nobody knows when, why, or how ; and they go out, nobody knows when, 
why, or how. Everything is like life, in my opinion, if you look at it in 
that point of view.” 

I was too sorrowful to discuss the question, which would possibly have 
been beyond me under any circumstances ; and Mr. Omer took me back 
into the parlor, breathing with some difficulty on the way. 

He then called down a little break-neck range of steps behind a 
door : “ Bring up that tea and bread-and-butter ! ” which, after some 
time, during which I sat looking about me and thinking, and listening 
to the stitching in the room and the tune that was being hammered across 
the yard, appeared on a tray, and turned out to be for me. 

“ I have been acquainted with you,” said Mr. Omer, after watching me 
for some minutes, during which I had not made much impression on the 
breakfast, for the black things destroyed my appetite, “ I have been 
acquainted with you a long time, my young friend.” 
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She was very kind to me. She kept me there all day, and left me 
alone sometimes ; and I cried, and wore myself to sleep, and awoke and 
cried again. When I could cry no more, I began to think ; and then the 
oppression on my breast was heaviest, and my grief a dull pain that there 
was no ease for. 

And yet my thoughts were idle ; not intent on the calamity that weighed 
upon my heart, but idly loitering near it. I thought of our house "shut 
up and hushed. I thought of the little baby, who, Mrs. Creakle said, had 
been pining away for some time, and who, they believed, would die too. 
I thought of my father’s grave in the churchyard, by our house, and of 
my mother lying there beneath the tree I knew so well. I stood upon 
a chair when I was left alone, and looked into the glass to see how red 
my eyes were, and how sorrowful my face. I considered, after some hours 
were gone, if my tears were really hard to flow now, as they seemed to 
be, what, in connexion with my loss, it would a fleet me most to think of 
when I drew near home — for I was going home to the funeral, I am 
sensible of having felt that a dignity attached to me among the rest of 
the boys, and that I was important in my affliction. 

If ever child were stricken with sincere grief, I was. But I remember 
that this importance was a kind of satisfaction to me, when I walked in 
the playground that afternoon while the boys were in school. When I 
saw them glancing at me out of the windows, as they went up to their 
classes, I felt distinguished, and looked more melancholy, and walked 
slower. When school was over, and they came out and spoke to me, I 
felt it rather good in myself not to be proud to any of them, and to take 
exactly the same notice of them all, as before. 

I was to go home next night ; not by the mail, but by the heavy night- 
coach, which was called the Farmer, and was principally used by country- 
people travelling short intermediate distances upon the road. We had no 
story-telling that evening, and Traddles insisted on lending me his pillow. 
I don’t know what good he thought it would do me, for I had one of my 
own : but it was all he had to lend, poor fellow, except a sheet of letter- 
paper full of skeletons ; and that he gave me at parting, as a soother of my 
sorrows and a contribution to my peace of mind. 

I left Salem House upon the morrow afternoon. I little thought then 
that I left it, never to return. We travelled very slowly all night, and 
did not get into Yarmouth before nine or ten o’clock in the morning. 
I looked out for Mr. Barkis, but he was not there ; and instead of him a 
fat, short-winded, merry-looking, little old man in black, with rusty little 
bunches of ribbons at the knees of his breeches, black stockings, and a 
broad -brimmed hat, came puffing up to the coach window, and said : 

“ Master Copperfield ? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Will you come with me, young sir, if you please,” he said, opening 
the door, “ and I shall have the pleasure of taking you home.” 

I put my hand in his, wondering who he was, and we walked away to 
a shop in a narrow street, on which was written Omer, Draper, Tailor, 
Haberdasher, Funeral Furnisher, &c. It was a close and stifling 
little shop ; full of all sorts of clothing, made and unmade, including one 
window lull of beaver-hats and bonnets. We went into a little back- 
parlor behind the shop, where we found three young women at work on a 
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marked in my mind, seems to have swallowed up all lesser recollections, 
and to exist alone. 

It is even difficult for me to believe that there was a gap of full two 
months between my return to Salem House and the arrival of that birth- 
day. I can only understand that the fact was so, because I know it must 
have been so ; otherwise I should feel convinced that there was no 
interval, and that the one occasion trod upon the others heels. 

How well I recollect the kind of day it was ! I smell the fog that hung 
about the place ; I see the hoar frost, ghostly, through it ; I feel my rimy 
hair fall clammy on my cheek; I look along the dim perspective of the 
schoolroom, with a sputtering candle here and there to light up the foggy 
morning j and the breath of the boys wreathing and smoking in the raw 
cold as they blow upon their fingers, and tap their feet upon the floor. 

It was after breakfast, and we had been summoned in from the play- 
ground, when Mr. Sharp entered and said : 

“David Copperfield is to go into the parlor.” 

I expected a hamper from Peggotty, and brightened at the order. Some 
of the boys about me put in their claim not to be forgotten in the distri- 
bution of the good things, as I got out of my seat with great alacrity. 

“ Don’t hurry, David,” said Mr. Sharp. “ There ’s time enough, my 
boy, don’t hurry.” 

I might have been surprised by the feeling tone in which he spoke, if I 
had given it a thought ; but I gave it none until afterwards. I hurried 
away to the parlor; and there I found Mr. Creakle sitting at his breakfast 
with the cane and a newspaper before him, and Mrs. Creakle with an 
opened letter in her hand. But no hamper. 

“ David Copperfield,” said Mrs. Creakle, leading me to a sofa, and sitting 
down beside me. “ I want to speak to you very particularly. I have 
something to tell you, my child.” 

Mr. Creakle, at whom of course I looked, shook his head without looking 
at me, and stopped up a sigh with a very large piece of buttered toast. 

“ You are too young to know how the world changes every day,” said 
Mrs. Creakle, " and how the people in it pass away. But we all have to 
learn it, David ; some of us when we are young, some of us when we are 
old, some of us at all times of our lives.” 

I looked at her earnestly. 

“ When you came away from home at the end of the vacation,” said 
Mrs. Creakle, after a pause, “ were they all well? ” After another pause, 
“ Was your mama well ? ” 

I trembled without distinctly knowing why, and still looked at her 
earnestly, making no attempt to answer. 

“ Because,” said she, “ I grieve to tell you that I hear this morning 
your mama is very ill.” 

A mist arose between Mrs. Creakle and me, and her figure seemed to 
move in it for an instant. Then I felt the burning tears run down my 
face, and it was steady again. 

“ She is very dangerously ill,” she added. 

I knew all now. 

“ She is dead.” 

There was no need to tell me so. I had already broken out into a 
desolate cry, and felt an orphan in the wide world. 
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T\ hat meals I had in silence and embarrassment, always feeling that 
there were a knife and fork too many, and that mine ; an appetite too 
many, and that mine ; a plate and chair too many, and those mine • a 
somebody too many, and that I ! 

^ii a \ eVen * n ^ S ’ w k en the candles came, and I was expected to employ 
myself, but, not daring to read an entertaining book, pored over some 
hard-headed, harder-hearted treatise on arithmetic ; when the tables of 
weights and measures set themselves to tunes, as Eule Britannia, or Away 
with Melancholy ; and wouldn’t stand still to be learnt, but would go 
threading my grandmother’s needle through my unfortunate head, in at 
one ear and out at the other ! 

What yawns and dozes I lapsed into, in spite of all my care ; what starts 
I came out of concealed sleeps with ; what answers I never got, to little 
observations that I rarely made ; what a blank space I seemed, which 
everybody overlooked, and yet was in everybody’s w r ay; what a heavy 
relief it was to hear Miss Murdstone hail the first stroke of nine at ni«-ht 
and order me to bed ! 

Thus the holidays lagged away, until the morning came when Miss 
Murdstone said : “ Here’s the last day off! ” and gave me the closing cup 
oi tea of the vacation. 1 

I was not sorry to go. I had lapsed into a stupid state; but I was 
recovering a little and looking forward to Steerforth, albeit Mr. Creakle 
loomed behind him. Again Mr. Barkis appeared at the gate, and again 
Miss Murdstone in her warning voice said : “ Clara ! ” when my mother 
bent over me, to bid me farewell. 

I kissed her, and my baby brother, and was very sorry then ; but not 
sorry to go away, for the gulf between us was there, and the parting was 
there, every day. And it is not so much the embrace she gave me, that 
lives m my mind, though it was as fervent as could be, as what followed 
the embrace. 

I was in the carrier’s cart when I heard her calling to me. I looked 
out, and she stood at the garden-gate alone, holding her baby up in her 
arms for me to see. It was cold still weather ; and not a hair of her head, 
or a fold of her dress, was stirred, as she looked intently at me, holding up 
her child. & 1 

So I lost her. So I saw her afterwards, in my sleep at school— a 
silent presence near my bed — looking at me with the same intent face — 
holding up her baby in her arms. 


CHAPTER IX. 

I HAVE A MEMORABLE BIRTHDAY. 

^ , ? ASS over a ^ that h a PP ene d at school, until the anniversary of my 
birthday came round in March. Except that Steerforth was more to be 
a + 1 !^ an ev ? r ’ ^ remem ^ er nothing. He was going away at the end 
ol the half-year, if not sooner, and was more spirited and independent than 
before in my eyes, and therefore more engaging than before ; but beyond 
this 1 remember nothing. The great remembrance by which that time is 
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and his eyes stiffly towards me, “ to observe that you are of a sullen disposi- 
tion. This is not a character that I can suffer to develop itself beneath 
my eyes without an effort at improvement. You must endeavour, sir, 
to change it. We must endeavour to change it for you.” 

i( I beg your pardon, sir/’ I faltered. “ I liave never meant to be sullen 

since I came back.” _ T 

« Don’t take refuge in a lie, sir ! ” be returned so fiercely, that 1 saw 
my mother involuntarily put out her trembling hand as if to interpose 
between us. “ You have withdrawn yourself in your sullenness to your 
own room. You have kept your own room when you ought to have been 
here. You know now, once for all, that I require you to be here, and not 
there. Further, that I require you to bring obedience here. You know 
me, David. I will have it done.” 

Miss Murdstone gave a hoarse chuckle. b 

“ I will have a respectful, prompt, and ready bearing towards myselt, 
he continued, “ and towards Jane Murdstone, and towards your mother. 

I will not have this room shunned as if it were infected, at the pleasure of 
a child. Sit down.” 

He ordered me like a dog, and I obeyed like a dog. 

“ One thing more,” he said. “ I observe that you have an attachment 
to low and common company. You are not to associate with servants. 
The kitchen will not improve you, in the many respects in which you need 
improvement. Of the woman who abets you, I say nothing— since you, 
Clara,” addressing my mother in a lower voice, “from old associations 
and long-established fancies, have a weakness respecting her which is not 

yet overcome.” . . . „ . , 

“ A most unaccountable delusion it is ! cried Miss Murdstone. 

“ I only say,” he resumed, addressing me, “that I disapprove of your 
preferring such company as Mistress Peggotty, and that it is to be 
abandoned. Now, David, you understand me, and you know what will 
be the consequence if you fail to obey me to the letter.” 

I knew well— better perhaps than he thought, as far as my poor mother 
was concerned— and I obeyed him to the letter. I retreated to my own 
room no more ; I took refuge with Peggotty no more ; but sat wearily in 
the parlor day after day, looking forward to night, and bedtime. 

What irksome constraint I underwent, sitting in the same attitude hours 
upon hours, afraid to move an arm or a leg lest Miss Murdstone * u r; 
complain (as she did on the least pretence) of my restlessness, and afraid 
to move an eye lest it should light on some look of dislike or scrutiny that 
would find new cause for complaint in mine ! What intolerable dulness 
to sit listening to the ticking of the clock ; and watching Miss Murdstone s 
little shiny steel beads as she strung them ; and wondering whether she 
would ever be married, and if so, to what sort of unhappy man ; and 
counting the divisions in the moulding on the chimney-piece ; and wan- 
dering away, with my eyes, to the ceiling, among the curls and corkscrews 

in the paper on the wall ! ., 

What walks I took alone, down muddy lanes, in the bad winter weather, 
carrying that parlor, and Mr. and Miss Murdstone in it, everywhere . a 
monstrous load that I was obliged to bear, a daymare that there was no 
possibility of breaking in, a weight that brooded on my wits, and 
blunted them ! 
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though she was not subject to such weaknesses in general, into a state of 
violent consternation. I came into the room where she and my mother 
were sitting ; and the baby (who was only a few weeks old) being on my 
mother’s lap, I took it very carefully in my arms. Suddenly Miss Murd- 
stone gave such a scream that I all but dropped it. 

“ My dear Jane ! ” cried my mother. 

“ Good heavens, Clara, do you see ? ” exclaimed Miss Murdstone. 

“ See what, my dear Jane ? ” said my mother ; “ where ? ” 

“ He ’s got it ! ” cried Miss Murdstone. “ The boy has got the 
baby ! ” 

She was limp with horror ; but stiffened herself to make a dart at me, 
and take it out of my arms. Then, she turned faint ; and was so very ill, 
that they were obliged to give her cherry-brandy. I was solemnly in- 
terdicted by her, on her recovery, from touching my brother any more 
on any pretence whatever ; and my poor mother, who, I could see, wished 
otherwise, meekly confirmed the interdict, by saying : “ No doubt you are 
right, my dear Jane.” 

On another occasion, when we three were together, this same dear baby 
— it was truly dear to me, for our mother’s sake — was the innocent 
occasion of Miss Murdstone’s going into a passion. My mother, who 
had been looking at its eyes as it lay upon her lap, said *. 

“ Davy ! come here ! ” and looked at mine. 

I saw Miss Murdstone lay her beads down. 

“ I declare,” said my mother, gently, “ they are exactly alike. I sup- 
pose they are mine. I think they are the color of mine. But they are 
wonderfully alike.” 

“What are you talking about, Clara?” said Miss Murdstone. 

“ My dear Jane,” faltered my mother, a little abashed by the harsh 
tone of this inquiry, “ I find that the baby’s eyes and Davy’s are exactly 
alike.” 

“ Clara ! ” said Miss Murdstone, rising angrily, “ you are a positive 
fool sometimes.” 

“ My dear Jane,” remonstrated my mother. 

“A positive fool,” said Miss Murdstone. “Who else could compare 
my brother’s baby with your boy ? They are not at all alike. They are 
exactly unlike. They are utterly dissimilar in all respects. I hope they 
will ever remain so. I will not sit here, and hear such comparisons made.” 
With that she stalked out, and made the door bang after her. 

In short, I was not a favorite with Miss Murdstone. In short, I was not 
a favorite there with anybody, not even with myself ; for those who did 
like me could not show it, and those who did not, showed it so plainly 
that I had a sensitive consciousness of always appearing constrained, 
boorish, and dull. 

I felt that I made them as uncomfortable as they made me. If I came 
into the room where they were, and they were talking together and my 
mother seemed cheerful, an anxious cloud would steal over her face from 
the moment of my entrance. If Mr. Murdstone were in his best humor, 
I checked him. If Miss Murdstone were in her worst, I intensified it. I 
had perception enough to know that my mother was the victim always ; 
that she was afraid to speak to me or be kind to me, lest she should 
give them some offence by her manner of doing so, and receive a lecture 
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Peggotty was not slow to respond, and ratified the treaty of friendship 
by giving me one of her best hugs. I think I had some glimpses of the 
real character of this conversation at the time ; but I am sure, now that 
the good creature originated it, and took her part in it, merely that my 
mother nnght comfort herself with the little contradictory summary in 
which she had indulged. The design was efficacious ; for I remember that 
my mother seemed more at ease during the rest of the evening and that 
reggotty observed her less. 

Whenwe had had our tea, and the ashes were thrown up, and the 
candles snuffed, I read Peggotty a chapter out of the Crocodile Book, in 
remembrance of old times— she took it out of her pocket : I don’t know 
whether she had kept it there ever since— and then we talked about Salem 
House, which brought me round again to Steerforth, who was my great 
subject We were very happy; and that evening, as the last of its race, 
and destined evermore to close that volume of my life, will never pass out 
or my memory. 1 

It was almost ten o’clock before we heard the sound of wheels. We 
all got up then ; and my mother said hurriedly that, as it was so late, and 
Mr. and Miss Murdstone approved of early hours for young people, per- 
haps I had better go to bed. I kissed her, and went up-stairs with my 
candle directly before they came in. It appeared to my childish fancy, as 
1 ascended to the bedroom where I had been imprisoned, that they brouo-ht 

likea ffiaThef ™ mt ° ^ h ° USe which blew away the ° ld familiar feeling 


t i 1 I elt uncomforta bIe about going down to breakfast in the morning, as 
I had never set eyes on Mr. Murdstone since the day when I committed 
my memorable offence. However, as it must be done, I went down, after 
wo or three false starts half-way, and as many runs back on tiptoe to mv 
own room, and presented myself in the parlor. 

He was standing before the fire with his back to it, while Miss Murd- 
stone made the tea. He looked at me steadily as I entered, but made no 
sign of recognition whatever. 

I went up to him, after a moment of confusion, and said : “ I be°- your 
pardon, sir I am very sorry for what I did, and I hope you will 
forgive me. r J 

“I am glad to hear you are sorry, David,” he replied. 

The hand he gave me was the hand I had bitten. I could not restrain 
my eye from resting for an instant on a red spot upon it ; but it was not 
so red as I turned, when I met that sinister expression in his face. 

How do you do, ma am,” I said to Miss Murdstone. 

Ah, dear me ! ” sighed Miss Murdstone, giving me the tea-caddy 
scoop instead of her fingers. “ How long are the holidays ? ” 

“A month, ma’am.” 

“ Counting from when? ” 

“From to-day, ma’am.” 

“Oh ! ” said Miss Murdstone. “ Then here ’s one day off.” 
he kept a calendar of the holidays in this way, and every morning 
checked a day off m exactly the same manner. She did it gloomily until 
s e came to ten, but when she got into two figures she became more 
lioperul, and, as the time advanced, even jocular. 

It was on this very first day that I had the misfortune to throw her, 
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“ I know what you mean, you cross thing,” said my mother. “ I 
understand you, Peggotty, perfectly. You know I do, and I wonder you 
don’t color up like fire. But one point at a time. Miss Murdstone is 
the point now, Peggotty, and you sha’n’t escape from it. Haven’t you 
heard her say, over and over again, that she thinks I am too thoughtless 
and too — a — a — ” 

“Pretty,” suggested Peggotty. 

“ Well,” returned my mother, half laughing, “ and if she is so silly as to 
say so, can I be blamed for it ? ” 

“ No one says you can,” said Peggotty. 

“No, I should hope not, indeed ! ” returned my mother. “ Haven’t 
you heard her say, over and over again, that on this account she wishes to 
spare me a great deal of trouble, which she thinks I am not suited for, and 
which I really don’t know myself that I am suited for; and isn’t she up 
early and late, and going to and fro continually — and doesn’t she do all 
sorts of things, and grope into all sorts of places, coal-holes and pantries 
and I don’t know where, that can’t be very agreeable — and do you mean 
to insinuate that there is not a sort of devotion in that P ” 

“ I don’t insinuate at all,” said Peggotty. 

“ You do, Peggotty,” returned my mother. “ You never do anything 
else, except your work. You are always insinuating. You revel in it. 
And when you talk of Mr. Mur d stone’s good intentions — ” 

“ I never talked of ’em,” said Peggotty. 

“ No, Peggotty,” returned my mother, “ but you insinuated. That ’s 
what I told you just now. That ’s the worst of you. You will insinuate. 
I said, at the moment, that I understood you, and you see I did. When 
you talk of Mr. Murdstone’s good intentions, and pretend to slight them 
(for I don’t believe you really do, in your heart, Peggotty), you must be as 
well convinced as I am how good they are, and how they actuate him in 
everything. If he seems to have been at all stern with a certain person, 
Peggotty — you understand, and so I am sure does Davy, that I am not 
alluding to any body present — it is solely because he is satisfied that it 
is for a certain person’s benefit. He naturally loves a certain person, on 
my account ; and acts solely for a certain person’s good. He is better able 
to judge of it than I am ; for I very well know that I am a weak, light, 
girlish creature, and that he is a firm, grave, serious man. And he takes,” 
said my mother, with the tears which were engendered in her affectionate 
nature, stealing down her face, “ he takes great pains with me ; and I 
ought to be very thankful to him, and very submissive to him even in my 
thoughts ; and when I am not, Peggotty, I worry and condemn myself, 
and feel doubtful of my own heart, and don’t know what to do.” 

Peggotty sat with her chin on the foot of the stocking, looking silently 
at the fire. 

“ There, Peggotty,” said my mother, changing her tone, “ don’t let us 
fall out with one another, for I couldn’t bear it. You are my true friend, 
I know, if I have any in the world. When I call you a ridiculous 
creature, or a vexatious thing, or anything of that sort, Peggotty, I only 
mean that you are my true friend, and always have been, ever since the night 
when Mr. Copperfield first brought me home here, and you came out to 
the gate to meet me.” 

g 2 
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sat with it drawn on her left hand like a glove, and her needle in her 
right, ready to take another stitch whenever there was a blaze. I cannot 
conceive whose stockings they can have been that Peggotty was always 
arning, or where such an unfailing supply of stockings in want of 
darning can have come from. From my earliest infancy she seems to 
have been always employed in that class of needlework, and never by any 
chance m any other. 

I wonder, said Peggotty, who was sometimes seized with a fit of won- 

dei ?F ° n some most unexpected topic, “ what ’s become of Davy’s great- 
aunt ? J ° 

i ^ J ° 1 ’ • observed my mother, rousing herself from a reverie, 

what nonsense you talk ! ” 

e( ^ e ^j hut I really do wonder, ma’am,” said Peggotty. 

“ W hat can have put such a person in your head ? ” inquired my mother. 
Is there nobody else in the world to come there ? ,v 
“I don’t knowhow it is,” said Peggotty, “unless it’s on account of 
being stupid, but my head never can pick and choose its people. They 
come and they go, and they don’t come and they don’t go, just as they like 
I wonder what ’s become of her ? ” 

How absurd you are, Peggotty,” returned my mother. “ One would 
suppose you wanted a second visit from her.” 

<e Lord forbid ! ” cried Peggotty. 

‘ Well then, don t talk about such uncomfortable things, there ’s a good 
soul, said my mother. “ Miss Betsey is shut up in her cottage by the 
sea no doubt, and will remain there. At all events, she is not likely ever 
to trouble us again.” 

“ No ! ” mused Peggotty. “ No, that ain’t likely at all. — I wonder, if 
she was to die, whether she ’d leave Davy anything ? ” 

Good gracious me,” Peggotty,” returned my mother, “what a non- 
sensical woman you are ! when you know that she took offence at the poor 
dear boy s ever being born at all ! ” 

I suppose she wouldn’t be inclined to forgive him now,” hinted 
Peggotty. 

“ Why should she be inclined to forgive him now ? ” said my mother 
rather sharply. J 

Now that he s got a brother, I mean,” said Peggotty. 

My mother immediately began to cry, and wondered how Peggotty 
dared to say such a thing. J 

As if this poor little innocent in its cradle had ever done any harm to 
you or anybody else, you jealous thing ! ” said she. “ You had much 
better go and marry Mr. Barkis, the carrier. Why don’t you P ” 

“ I should make Miss Murdstone happy, if I was to,” said Peggotty. 

* ^hat a bad disposition you have, Peggotty ! ” returned my mother. 
‘You are as jealous of Miss Murdstone as it is possible for a ridiculous 
creature to be. You want to keep the keys yourself, and give out all the 
things, I suppose? I shouldn’t be surprised if you did. When you know 
that she only does it out of kindness and the best intentions ! You know 
she does, Peggotty — you know it well.” 

Peggotty muttered something to the effect of “Bother the best in ten- 
tions ! and something else to the effect that there was a little too much 
ot the best intentions going on. 
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almost transparent. But the change to which I now refer was superadded 
to this : it was in her manner, which became anxious and fluttered. At 
last she said, putting out her hand, and laying it affectionately on the hand 
of her old servant, 

“ Peggotty, dear, you are not going to be married? ” 

“ Me, ma’am ? ” returned Peggotty, staring. “ Lord bless you, no ! ” 

“ Not just yet ? ” said my mother, tenderly. 

“ Never ! ” cried Peggotty. 

My mother took her hand, and said : 

“ Don’t leave me, Peggotty. Stay with me. It will not be for long, 
perhaps. What should I ever do without you ! 55 

“Me leave you, my precious!” cried Peggotty. “Not for all the 
world and his wife. Why, what ’s put that in your silly little head ? 

— Por Peggotty had been used of old to talk to my mother sometimes 
like a child. 

But my mother made no answer, except to thank her, and Peggotty 
went running on in her own fashion. 

« Me leave you ? I think I see myself. Peggotty go away from you ? 
I should like to catch her at it ! No, no, no,” said Peggotty, shaking her 
head, and folding her arms ; “ not she, my dear. It isn’t that there ain’t 
some Cats that would be well enough pleased if she did, but they shan’t 
be pleased. They shall be aggravated. I ’ll stay with you till I am a 
cross cranky old woman. And when I’m too deaf, and too lame, and too 
blind, and too mumbly for want of teeth, to be of any use at all, even to be 
found fault with, then I shall go to my Davy, and ask him to take^ me in. 

“ And, Peggotty,” says I, “ I shad be glad to see you, and I ’ll make 
you as welcome as a queen.” 

« Bless your dear heart ! ” cried Peggotty. “ I know you will ! ” And 
she kissed me beforehand, in grateful acknowledgment of my hospitality. 
After that, she covered her head up with her apron again, and had another 
laugh about Mr. Barkis. After that, she took the baby out of its little 
cradle, and nursed it. After that, she cleared the dinner-table ; after that, 
came in with another cap on, and her work-box, and the yard-measure, 
and the bit of wax candle, all just the same as ever. 

We sat round the fire, and talked delightfully. I told them what a hard 
master Mr. Creakle was, and they pitied me very much. I told them 
what a fine fellow Steerforth was, and what a patron of mine, and Peggotty 
said she would walk a score of miles to see him. I took the little baby in 
my arms when it was awake, and nursed it lovingly. W hen it was asleep 
again, I crept close to my mother’s side according to my old custom, 
broken now a long time, and sat with my arms embracing her waist, and 
my little red cheek on her shoulder, and once more felt her beautiful hair 
drooping over me — like an angel’s wing as I used to think, I recollect — 
and was very happy indeed. 

While I sat thus, looking at the fire, and seeing pictures in the red-hot 
coals, I almost believed that I had never been away ; that Mr. and Mss 
x Murdstone were such pictures, and would vanish when the fire got low ; 
and that there was nothing real in all that I remembered, save my mother, 
Peggotty, and I. 

Peggotty darned away at a stocking as long as she could see, and then 
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called me her dear Davy, her own boy ! and coming half across the room 
to meet me, kneeled down upon the ground and kissed me, and laid my 
head down on her bosom near the little creature that was nestling there, 
and put its hand up to my lips. 

I wish I had died. I wish I had died then, with that feeling in my 
heart ! I should have been more fit for Heaven than I ever have been 
since. 

“He is your brother,” said my mother, fondling me, “Davy, my 
pretty boy ! My poor child ! ” Then she kissed me more and more, and 
clasped me round the neck. This she was doing when Peggotty came 
running in, and bounced down on the ground beside us, and went mad 
about us both for a quarter of an hour. 

It seemed that I had not been expected so soon, the carrier being much 
before his usual time. It seemed, too, that Mr. and Miss Murdstone had 
gone out upon a visit in the neighbourhood, and would not return before 
night. I had never hoped for this. I had never thought it possible that 
we three could be together undisturbed, once more ; and 1 felt, for the 
time, as if the old days were come back. 

We dined together by the fireside. Peggotty was in attendance to wait 
upon us, but my mother wouldn’t let her do it, and made her dine with us. 
I had my own old plate, with a brown view of a man-of-war in full sail 
upon it, which Peggotty had hoarded somewhere all the time I had been 
away, and would not have had broken, she said, for a hundred pounds. I 
had my own old mug with David on it, and my own old little knife and 
fork that wouldn’t cut. 

While we were at table, I thought it a favorable occasion to tell Peggotty 
about Mi*. Barkis, who, before I had finished what I had to tell her, began 
to laugh, and threw her apron over her face. 

“ Peggotty ! ” said my mother. “ What ’s the matter? ” 

Peggotty only laughed* the more, and held her apron tight over her face 
when my mother tried to pull it away, and sat as if her head were in a bag. 

“ What are you doing, you stupid creature ?” said my mother, laughing. 

“ Oh, drat the man ! ” cried Peggotty. “ He wants to marry me.” 

“ It would be a very good match for you ; wouldn’t it ? ” said my 
mother. 

“Oh! I 'don’t know r ,” said Peggotty. “Don’t ask me. I wouldn’t 
have him if he was made of gold. Nor I wouldn’t have anybody.” 

“ Then, why don’t you tell him so, you ridiculous thing ? ” said my 
mother. 

“ Tell him so,” retorted Peggotty, looking out of her apron. “ He has 
never said a word to me about it. He knows better. If he was to make 
so bold as say a word to me, I should slap his face.” 

Her own was as red as ever I saw it, or any other face, I think ; but she 
only covered it again, for a few moments at a time, when she was taken 
with a violent fit of laughter and after two or three of those attacks, went 
on with her dinner. 

I remarked that my mother, though she smiled when Peggotty looked at 
her, became more serious and thoughtful. I had seen at first that she was 
changed. Her face was very pretty still, but it looked careworn, and too 
delicate ; and her hand was so thin and white that it seemed to me to be 
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“ Would you like me to do it, Mr. Barkis ? ” said I, doubtfully. 

“ You might tell her, if you would/’ said Mr. Barkis, with another 
slow look at me, “ that Barkis was a waitin’ for a answer. Says you — 
what name is it ? ” 

“ Her name ? ” 

“ Ah 1 ” said Mr. Barkis, with a nod of his head. 

“ Peggotty.” 

“ Chrisen name ? Or nat’ral name ? ” said Mr. Barkis. 

“ Oh, it ’s not her Christian name. Her Christian name is Clara.” 

“ Is it though ! ” said Mr. Barkis. 

He seemed to find an immense fund of reflection in this circumstance, 
and sat pondering and inwardly whistling for some time. 

“Well ! ” he resumed at length. “ Says you, c Peggotty ! Barkis is a 
waitin’ for a answer.’ Says she, perhaps, ‘ Answer to what ? ’ Says you, 

« To what I told you.’ ‘ What is that ? ’ says she. ‘ Barkis is willin’/ 
says you.” 

This extremely artful suggestion, Mr. Barkis accompanied with a nudge 
of his elbow that gave me quite a stitch in my side. After that, lie 
slouched over his horse in his usual manner ; and made no other reference 
to the subject except, half an hour afterwards, taking a piece of chalk from 
his pocket, and writing up, inside the tilt of the cart, “ Clara Peggotty ” 
— apparently as a private memorandum. 

Ah, what a strange feeling it was to be going home when it was not 
home, and to find that every object I looked at, reminded me of the happy 
old home, which was like a dream I could never dream again ! The days 
when my mother and I and Peggotty were all in all to one another, and 
there was no one to come between us, rose up before me so sorrowfully 
on the road, that I am not sure I was glad to be there — not sure but that 
I would rather have remained away, and forgotten it in Steerforth’s com- 
pany. But there I was; and soon I was at our house, where the bare old 
elm trees wrung their many hands in the bleak wintry air, and shreds of 
the old rooks’ nests drifted away upon the wind. 

The carrier put my box down at the garden gate, and left me. I 
walked along the path towards the house, glancing at the windows, and 
fearing at every step to see Mr. Murdstone or Miss Murdstone lowering 
out of one of them. No face appeared, however ; and being 'come to the 
house, and knowing how to open the door, before dark, without knocking, 
I went in with a quiet, timid step. 

God knows how infantine the memory may have been, that was awakened 
within me by the sound of my mother’s voice in the old parlor, when I 
set foot in the hall. She was singing in a low tone. I think I must 
have lain in her arms, and heard her singing so to me when I was but a baby. 
The strain was new to me, and yet it was so old that it filled my heart 
brim-full ; like a friend come back from a long absence. 

I believed, from the solitary and thoughtful way in which my mother 
murmured her song, that she was alone. And I went softly into the room. 
She was sitting by the fire, suckling an infant, whose tiny hand she held 
against her neck. Her eyes were looking down upon its face, and she sat 
singing to it. I was so far right, that she had no other companion. 

I spoke to her, and she started, and cried out. But seeing me, she 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

MY HOLIDAYS. ESPECIALLY ONE HAPPY AFTERNOON. 

TV hen we arrived before day at the inn where the mail stopped, which 
was not the inn where my friend the waiter lived, I was shown up to a nice 
little bedroom, with Dolphin painted on the door. Very cold I was I 
know, notwithstanding the hot tea they had given me before a lar^e fire 
down-stairs ; and very glad I was to turn into the Dolphin’s bed, pull the 
-Dolphin s blankets round my head, and go to sleep. 

Mi. Barkis the carrier was to call for me in the morning at nine o’clock. 
1 got up at eight, a little giddy from the shortness of my night’s rest, and 
was ready for him before the appointed time. He received me exactly as 
it not live minutes had elapsed since we were last together, and I had 
only been into the hotel to get change for sixpence, or something of that 

As soon as I and my box were in the cart, and the carrier seated, the 
lazy horse walked away with us all at his accustomed pace. 

You look very well, Mr. Barkis,” I said, thinking he would like to 
know it. 

Mr Barkis rubbed his cheek with his cuff, and then looked at his cuff 
as it he expected to find some of the bloom upon it; but made no other 
acknowledgment of the compliment. 

“Igave your message, Mr. Barkis,” I said; “I wrote to Peggotty.” 

“ Ah ! ” said Mr. Barkis. 00 J 

Mr. Barkis seemed gruff, and answered drily. 

“ nH ft ri S ht - Mr - Barkis ? ” I asked, after a little hesitation. 

Why, no,’ said Mr. Barkis. 

“Not the message ?” 

“The message was right enough, perhaps,” said Mr. Barkis ; “but it 
come to an end there.” 

Not understanding what he meant, I repeated inquisitively : “ Came to 
an end, Mr. Barkis ? ” J 

Nothing come of it, he explained, looking at me sideways. u No 
answer.” J 

“There was an answer expected, was there, Mr. Barkis ? ” said I, 
opening my eyes. Por this was a new light to me. 

“ When a man says he’s willin’,” said Mi-. Barkis, turning his glance 
slowly on me again, “it’s as much as to say, that man’s a waitin’ for a 
answer. 

“ Well, Mr. Barkis ? ” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Barkis, carrying his eyes back to his horse’s ears; 
that man ’s been a waitin’ for a answer ever since.” 

“ Have you told her so, Mr. Barkis ? ” 

no,” growled Mr. Barkis, reflecting about it. “I ain’t got no 
call to go and tell her so. I never said six words to her myself. 1 ain’t 
a goin’ to tell her so.” 
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much more about her, if they had not been abashed by the unexpected 
coming in of Steerforth, who, seeing me in a corner speaking with two 
strangers, stopped in a song he was singing, and said : “ I didn’t know 
you were here, young Copperfield ! ” (for it was not the usual visiting 
room), and crossed by us on his way out. 

I am not sure whether it was in the pride of having such a friend as 
Steerforth, or in the desire to explain to him how I came to have such a 
liend as Mr. Peggotty, that I called to him as he was going away. But 
I said, modestly — Good Heaven, how it all comes back to me this lono* 
time afterwards ! — 

Hon t go, Steerforth, if you please. These are two Yarmouth boat- 
men— very kind, good people— who are relations of my nurse, and have 
come from Gravesend to see me.” 

“Aye, aye?” said Steerforth, returning. “ I am glad to see them. 
How are you both ? ” 

There was an ease in his manner — a gay and light manner it was, but 
not swaggering— which I still believe to have borne a kind of enchant- 
ment with it. I still believe him, in virtue of this carriage, his animal spirits, 
his delightful voice, his handsome fa’ce and figure, and, for aught I know, of 
some inborn power of attraction besides (which I think a few people 
possess), to have carried a spell with him to which it was a natural weak- 
ness to yield, and which not many persons could withstand. I could not 
but see how pleased they were with him, and how they seemed to open 
their hearts to him in a moment. 

“You must let them know at home, if you please, Mr. Peo-gotty ” I 
said, “ when that letter is sent, that Mr. Steerforth is very kind to me, 
and that I don’t know what I should ever do here without him.” 

“Nonsense!” said Steerforth, laughing. “You mustn’t tell them 
anything of the sort.” 

“ A ® d if Mr. Steerforth ever comes into Norfolk or Suffolk, Mr. Peg- 
gotty, I said, “ while I am there, you may depend upon it I shall brir.o- 
hirn to Yarmouth, if he will let me, to see your house. You never saw 
such a good house, Steerforth. It ’s made out of a boat ! ” 

" Made out of a boat, is it ? ” said Steerforth. “ It ’s the right sort 
of house for such a thorough-built boatman.” 

“So ’tis, sir, so ’tis, sir,” said Ham, grinning. “You ’re right, young 
gen 1m n. Mas’r Davy bo’, gen’lm’n ’s right. A thorough-built boatman ! 
Hor, hor ! That ’s what he is, too ! ” 

Mr. Peggotty was no less pleased than his nephew, though his modesty 
iorbade him to claim a personal compliment so vociferously. 

“Well, sir,” he said, bowing and chuckling, and tucking in the ends of 
his neckerchief at his breast, “ I thankee, sir, I thankee ! I do mv 
endeavours in my line of life, sir.” 

“ The best of men can do no more, Mr. Peggotty,” said Steerforth. 
He had got his name already. 

. V ? ^ P 0 V nd ^ ’ s wot you do yourself, sir,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
shaking his head, “and wot you do well — right well! I thankee, sir. 

I m obleeged to you, sir, for your welcoming manner of me. I ’m rouo-h, 
sir, but I ’m ready — least ways, I hope I ’m ready, you understand. My 
house am t much for to see, sir, but it ’s hearty at your service if ever you 
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They made me laugh again by laughing at each other, and then we all 
three laughed until I was in danger of crying again. 

“ Do you know how mama is, Mr. Peggotty ? ” I said. “ And how my 
dear, dear, old Peggotty is ? ” 

“ Oncommon,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

“ And little Em’ly, and Mrs. Gummidge P 59 

“ On — common,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

There was a silence. Mr. Peggotty, to relieve it, took two prodigious 
lobsters, and an enormous crab, and a large canvas bag of shrimps, out of 
his pockets, and piled them up in Ham’s arms. 

“ You see,” said Mr. Peggotty, “ knowing as you was partial to a little 
relish with your wittles when you was along with us, we took the liberty. 
The old Mawther biled ’em, she did. Mrs. Gummidge biled ’em. Yes,” 
said Mr. Peggotty slowly, who I thought appeared to stick to the subject 
on account of having no other subject ready, “Mrs. Gummidge, I do 
assure you, she biled ’em.” 

I expressed my thanks ; and Mr. Peggotty, after looking at Ham, who 
stood smiling sheepishly over the shell-fish, without making any attempt 
to help him, said : 

“ We come, you see, the wind and tide making in our favor, in one of 
our Yarmouth lugs to Gravesen’. My sister she wrote to me the name of 
this here place, and wrote to me as if ever I chanced to come to Gravesen’, 
I was to come over and enquire for Mas’r Davy and give her dooty, humbly 
wishing Aim w ell ancf reporting of the famTy as they was oncommon 
toe-be-sure. Little Em’ly, you see, she ’ll write to my sister when I go 
back, as I see you and as you was similarly oncommon, and so we make it 
quite a merry-go-rounder.” 

I was obliged to consider a little before I understood what Mr. 
Peggotty meant by this figure, expressive of a complete circle of intelligence. 
I then thanked him heartily ; and said, with a consciousness of reddening, 
that I supposed Little Em’ly was altered too, since we used to pick up 
shells and pebbles on the beach ? 

“ She ’s getting to be a woman, that ’s wot she ’s getting to be,” said 
Mr. Peggotty. “ Ask him.” 

He meant Ham, who beamed with delight and assent over the bag of 
shrimps. 

“ Her pretty face ! ” said Mr. Peggotty, with his own shining like a 
light. 

“ Her learning ! ” said Ham. 

“ Her writing ! ” said Mr. Peggotty. “ Why, it ’s as black as jet ! And 
so large it is, you might see it anywheres.” 

It was perfectly delightful to behold with what enthusiasm Mr. Peggotty 
became inspired when lie thought of his little favorite. He stands before 
me again, his bluff hairy face irradiating with a joyful love and pride, for 
which I can find no description. His honest eyes fire up, and sparkle, 
as if their depths were stirred by something bright. His broad chest 
heaves with pleasure. His strong loose hands clench themselves, in his 
earnestness ; and he emphasises what he says with a right arm that shows, 
in my pigmy view, like a sledge hammer. 

Ham was quite as earnest as he. I dare say they would , have said 
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for our cause ; and that he had conferred a great boon upon us by unselfishly 
doing it. 

But I must say that when I was going on with a story in the dark that 
night, Mr. Mell’s old flute seemed more than once to sound mournfully in 
my ears; and that when at last Steerforth was tired, and I lay down in 
my bed, I fancied it playing so sorrowfully somewhere, that I was quite 
wretched. 

I soon forgot him in the contemplation of Steerforth, who, in an easy 
amateur way, and without any book (he seemed to me to know everything 
by heart), took some of his classes until a new master was found. The 
new master came from a grammar-school ; and before he entered on his 
duties, dined in the parlor one day to be introduced to Steerforth. 
Steerforth approved of him highly, and told us he was a Brick. 
Without exactly understanding what learned distinction was meant by 
this, I respected him greatly for it, and had no doubt whatever of his 
superior knowledge: though he never took the pains with me — not 
that I was anybody — that Mr. Mell had taken. 

There was only one other event in this half-year, out of the daily 
school-life, that made an impression on me which still survives. It sur- 
vives for many reasons. 

One afternoon, when we were all harassed into a state of dire confusion, 
and Mr. Creakle was laying about him dreadfully, Tungay came in, and 
called out in his usual strong way : “ Visitors for Copperfield ! ” 

A few words were interchanged between him and Mr. Creakle, as, 
who the visitors were, and what room they were to be shown into ; and 
then I, who had, according to custom, stood up on the announcement 
being made, and felt quite faint with astonishment, was told to go by the 
back stairs and get a clean frill on, before I repaired to the dining-room. 
These orders I obeyed, in such a flutter and hurry of my j'oung spirits as 
I had never known before ; and when I got to the parlor-door, and the 
thought came into my head that it might be my mother — I had only 
thought of Mr. or Miss Murdstone until then— I drew back my hand from 
the lock , and stopped to have a sob before I went in. 

At first I saw nobody ; but feeling a pressure against the door, I looked 
tu fflf affiazemeat, were Jlr. Peg-gutty amt Nam, 
ducking at me with their hats, and squeezing one another against the 
wall. I could not help laughing ; but it was much more in the pleasure 
of seeing them, than at the appearance they made. We shook hands in 
a very cordial way ; and I laughed and laughed, until I pulled out my 
pocket-handkerchief and wiped my eyes. 

Mr. Peggotty (who never shut his mouth once, I remember, during the 
visit) showed great concern when he saw me do this, and nudged Ham to 
say something. 

“Cheer up, Mas’r Davy bo* !” said Ham, in his simpering way. 

“ Why, how you have growed !” 

“Am I* grown?” I said, drying my eyes. I was not crying at 
anything particular that I know of ; but somehow it made me cry to see 
old friends. 

“ Growed, Mas’r Davy bo’ ? Ain’t he growed !” said Ham. 

“ Ain’t he growed ! ” said Mr. Peggotty. 
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“ I apprehend, if you come to that,” said Mr. Creakle, with his veins 
swelling again bigger than ever, “ that you ’ve been in a wrong position 
altogether, and mistook this for a charity school. Mr. Mell, we ’ll part if 
you please. The sooner the better.” 

“ There is no time,” answered Mr. Mell, rising, “ like the present.” 

u Sir, to you ! ” said Mr. Creakle. 

“ I take my leave of you, Mr. Creakle, and of all of you,” said Mr. 
Mell, glancing round the room, and again patting me gently on the 
shoulder. “ James Steerforth, the best wish 1 can leave you is that you 
may come to be ashamed of what you have done to-day. At present I 
would prefer to see you anything rather than a friend, to me, or to any 
one in whom I feel an interest.” 

Once more he laid his hand upon my shoulder ; and then taking his 
flute and a few books from his desk, and leaving the key in it for his 
successor, he went out of the school, with his property under his arm. 
Mr. Creakle then made a speech, through Tungay, in which he thanked 
Steerforth for asserting (though perhaps too warmly) the independence 
and respectability of Salem House ; and which he wound up by shaking 
hands with Steerforth, while we gave three cheers — I did not quite know 
what for, but I supposed for Steerforth, and so joined in them ardently, 
though I felt miserable. Mr. Creakle then caned Tommy Traddles for 
being discovered in tears, instead of cheers, on account of Mr. Mell’s depar- 
ture ; and went back to his sofa, or his bed, or wherever he had come 
from. 

We were left to ourselves now, and looked very blank, I recollect, on 
one another. Tor myself, I felt so much self-reproach and contrition 
for my part in what had happened, that nothing would have enabled me 
to keep back my tears but the fear that Steerforth, who often looked at me, 
I saw, might think it unfriendly — or, I should rather say, considering our 
relative ages, and the feeling with which I regarded him, undutiful — if I 
showed the emotion which distressed me. He was very angry with 
Traddles, and said he was glad he had caught it. 

Poor Traddles, who had passed the stage of lying with his head upon 
the desk, and was relieving himself as usual with a burst of skeletons, said 
he didn’t care. Mr. Mell was ill-used. 

“ Who has ill-used him, you girl ? ” said Steerforth. 

“ Why, you have,” returned Traddles. 

** What have I done? ” said Steerforth. 

“ What have you done ? ” retorted Traddles. ct Hurt his feelings, and 
lost him his situation.” ’ 

“ His feelings ! ” repeated Steerforth disdainfully. “ His feelings will 
soon get the better of it, I ’ll be bound. His feelings are not like yours, 
Miss Traddles. As to his situation — which was a precious one, wasn’t 
it ? — do you suppose I am not going to write home, and take care that he 
gets some money ? Polly ? ” 

We thought this intention very noble in Steerforth, whose mother was 
a widow, and rich, and would do almost anything, it was said, that he 
asked her. We were all extremely glad to see Traddles so put down, and 
exalted Steerforth to the skies : especially when he told us, as he con- 
descended to do, that what he had done had been done expressly for us, and 
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talk about favorites, you showed proper respect to me? To me, sir,” 
said Mr. Creakle, darting his head at him suddenly, and drawing it back 
again, “ the principal of this establishment, and your employer.” 

“ It was not judicious, sir, I am willing to admit,” said Mr. Mell. c< I 
should not have done so, if I had been cool.” 

Here Steerforth struck in. 

“ Then he said I was mean, and then he said I was base, and then I 
called him a beggar. If I had been cool, perhaps I shouldn’t have called 
him a beggar. But I did, and I am ready to take the consequences of it.” 

Without considering, perhaps, whether there were any consequences to 
be taken, I felt quite in a glow at this gallant speech. It made an 
impression on the boys too, for there was a low stir among them, though 
no one spoke a word. 

“ I am surprised, Steerforth — although your candor does you honor,” 
said Mr. Creakle, “ does you honor, certainly — I am surprised, Steerforth, 
I must say, that you should attach such an epithet to any person employed 
and paid in Salem House, sir.” 

Steerforth gave a short laugh. 

“ That ’s not an answer, sir,” said Mr. Creakle, “ to my remark. I 
expect more than that, from you, Steerforth.” 

If Mr. Mell looked homely, in my eyes, before the handsome boy, it 
would be quite impossible to say how homely Mr. Creakle looked. 

“ Let him deny it,” said Steerforth. 

“ Deny that he is a beggar, Steerforth? ” cried Mr. Creakle. “ Why, 
where does he go a begging ? ” 

“ If he is not a beggar himself, his near relation’s one,” said Steerforth. 
“ It ’s all the same.” 

He glanced at me, and Mr. Mell’s hand gently patted me upon the 
shoulder. I looked up, with a flush upon my face and remorse in my 
heart, but Mr. Mell’s eyes were fixed on Steerforth. He continued to pat 
me kindly on the shoulder, but he looked at him. 

“ Since you expect me, Mr. Creakle, to justify myself,” said Steerforth, 
“ and to say what I mean, — what I have to say is, that his mother lives 
on charity in an alms-house.” 

Mr. Mell still looked at him, and still patted me kindly on the shoulder, 
and said to himself, in a whisper, if I heard right : “ Yes, I thought so.” 

Mr. Creakle turned to his assistant, with a severe frown and labored 
politeness. 

“ Now, you hear what this gentleman says, Mr. Mell. Have the good- 
ness, if you please, to set him right before the assembled school.” 

“ He is right, sir, without correction,” returned Mr. Mell, in the midst 
of a dead silence ; “ what he has said, is true.” 

“Be so good then as declare publicly, will you,” said Mr. Creakle, 
putting his head on one side, and rolling his eyes round the school, 
“ whether it ever came to my knowledge until this moment ? ” 

“ I believe not directly,” he returned. 

“ Why, you know not,” said Mr. Creakle. “Don’t you, man? ” 

“I apprehend you never supposed my worldly circumstances to be 
very good,” replied the assistant. “ You know what my position is, and 
always has been, here.” 
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you the least offence, and the many reasons for not insulting whom 
you are old enough and wise enough to understand,” said Mr. Mell, 
with his lip trembling more and more, “you commit a mean and base 
action. You can sit down or stand up as you please, sir. Copperfield, 
go on.” 

“ Young Copperfield,” said Steerforth, coming forward up the room, 
“ stop a bit. I tell you what, Mr. Mell, once for all. When you take 
the liberty of calling me mean or base, or anything of that sort, you are 
an impudent beggar. You are always a beggar, you know ; but when you 
do that, you are an impudent beggar.” 

I am not clear whether he was going to strike Mr. Mell, or Mr. Mell was 
going to strike him, or there was any such intention on either side. I 
saw a rigidity come upon the whole school as if they had been turned into 
stone, and found Mr. Creakle in the midst of us, with Tungay at liis 
side, and Mrs. and Miss Creakle looking in at the door as if they were 
frightened. Mr. Mell, with his elbows on his desk and his face in his 
hands, sat, for some moments, quite still. 

“ Mr. Mell,” said Mr. Crealde, shaking him by the arm ; and his whisper 
was so audible now, that Tungay felt it unnecessary to repeat his words ; 
“ you have not forgotten yourself, I hope ? ” 

“No, sir, no,” returned the Master, showing his face, and shaking his 
head, and rubbing his hands in great agitation. “ No, sir. No. I have 
remembered myself, I — no, Mr. Creakle, I have not forgotten myself, I — 
I have remembered myself, sir. I — I — could wish you had remembered 
me a little sooner, Mr. Creakle. It — it — would have been more kind, sir, 
more just, sir. It would have saved me something, sir.” 

Mr. Creakle, looking hard at Mr. Mell, put his hand on Tungay’s 
shoulder, and got his feet upon the form close by, and sat upon the desk. 
After still looking hard at Mr. Mell from this throne, as he shook his 
head, and rubbed his hands, and remained in the same state of agitation, 
Mr. Creakle turned to Steerforth, and said : 

“Now, sir, as he don’t condescend to tell me, what is this?” 

Steerforth evaded the question for a little while ; looking in scorn and 
anger on his opponent, and remaining silent. I could not help thinking 
even in that interval, I remember, what a noble fellow he was in appear- 
ance, and how homely and plain Mr. Mell looked opposed to him. 

“ What did he mean by talking about favorites, then !” said Steerforth 
at length. 

“ Favorites ? ” repeated Mr. Creakle, with the veins in his forehead 
swelling quickly. “ Who talked about favorites ? ” 

“ He did, ” said Steerforth. 

“ And pray, what did you mean by that, sir ? ” demanded Mr. Creakle, 
turning angrily on his assistant. 

“ I meant, Mr. Creakle,” he returned in a low voice, “ as I said ; that 
no pupil had a right to avail himself of his position of favoritism to 
degrade me.” 

“To degrade you ? ” said Mr. Creakle. “ My stars ! But give me 
leave to ask you, Mr. What’s-your-name ; ” and here Mr. Creakle folded 
his arms, cane and all, upon his chest, and made such a knot of his brows 
that his little eyes were hardly visible below them ; “ whether, when you 
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occasion. It was the day of the week on which Mr. Sharp went out to 
get his wig curled ; so Mr. Mell, who always did the drudgery, whatever 
it was, kept school by himself. 

If I could associate the idea of a bull or a bear with any one so mild 
as Mr. Mell, I should think of him, in connexion with that afternoon when 
the uproar was at its height, as of one of those animals, baited by a thousand 
dogs. I recall him bending his aching head, supported on his bony 
hand, over the book on his desk, and wretchedly endeavouring to get on 
with his tiresome work, amidst an uproar that might have made the 
Speaker of the House of Commons giddy. Boys started in and out of 
their places, playing at puss in the corner with other boys ; there were 
laughing boys, singing boys, talking boys, dancing boys, howling boys ; 
boys shuffled with their feet, boys whirled about him, grinning, making 
faces, mimicking him behind his back and before his eyes : mimicking his 
poverty, his boots, his coat, his mother, everything belonging to him that 
they should have had consideration for. 

“ Silence ! ” cried Mr. Mell, suddenly rising up, and striking his desk 
with the book. “ What does this mean ! It ’s impossible to bear it. 
It ’s maddening. How can you do it to me, boys ? ” 

It was my book that he struck his desk with ; and as I stood beside 
him, following his eye as it glanced round the room, I saw the boys all 
stop, some suddenly surprised, some half afraid, and some sorry perhaps. 

Steerforth’s place was at the bottom of the school, at the opposite end 
of the long room. He was lounging with his back against the wall, and 
his hands in his pockets, and looked at Mr. Mell with his mouth shut up 
as if he were whistling, when Mr. Mell looked at him. 

“ Silence, Mr. Steerforth ! ” said Mr. Mell. 

“ Silence yourself,” said Steerforth, turning red. “ Whom are vou 
talking to ? ” J 

“ Sit down,” said Mr. Mell. 

“ Sit down yourself,” said Steerforth, " and mind your business.” 

There was a titter, and some applause; but Mr. Mell was so white, that 
silence immediately succeeded ; and one boy, who had darted out behind 
him to imitate his mother again, changed his mind, and pretended to want 
a pen mended. 

“ If you think, Steerforth,” said Mr. Mell, “ that I am not acquainted 
with the power you can establish over any mind here” — he laid his hand* 
without considering what he did (as I supposed), upon my head — “ or that 
I have not observed you, within a few minutes, urging your juniors on to 
every sort of outrage against me, you are mistaken.” 

“ I don’t give myself the trouble of thinking at all about you,” said 
Steerforth, coolly ; “ so I ’m not mistaken, as it happens.” 

“ And when you make use of your position of favoritism here, sir,” 
pursued Mr. Mell, with his lip trembling very much, “ to insult a 
gentleman — ” 

“A what? — where is he ?” said Steerforth. 

Here somebody cried out, “ Shame, J. Steerforth ! Too bad ! ” It was 
Traddles ; whom Mr. Mell instantly discomfited by bidding him hold his 
tongue. 

To insult one who is not fortunate in life, sir, and who never gave 
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the adventures of Gil Bias; and I remember, when Gil Bias met the 
captain of the robbers in Madrid, this unlucky joker counterfeited such an 
ague of terror, that he was overheard by Mr. Creakle, who was prowling 
about the passage, and handsomely flogged for disorderly conduct in the 
bedroom. 

Whatever I had within me that was romantic and dreamy, was 
encouraged by so much story-telling in the dark ; and in that respect the 
pursuit may not have been very profitable to me. But the being 
cherished as a kind of plaything in my room, and the consciousness that 
this accomplishment of mine was bruited about among the boys, and 
attracted a good deal of notice to me though I was the youngest there, 
stimulated me to exertion. In a school carried on by sheer cruelty, 
whether it is presided over by a dunce or not, there is not likely to be 
much learnt. I believe our boys were, generally, as ignorant a set as 
any schoolboys in existence ; they were too much troubled and knocked 
about to learn ; they could no more do that to advantage, than any one 
can do anything to advantage in a life of constant misfortune, torment, 
and worry. But my little vanity, and Steerforth’ s help, urged me on 
somehow; and without saving me from much, if anything, in the way 
of punishment, made me, for the time I was there, an exception to 
the general body, insomuch that I did steadily pick up some crumbs of 
knowledge. 

In this I was much assisted by Mr. Mell, who had a liking for me that 
I am grateful to remember. It always gave me pain to observe that 
Steerforth treated him with systematic disparagement, and seldom lost an 
occasion of wounding his feelings, or inducing others to do so. This 
troubled me the more for a long time, because I had soon told Steerforth, 
from whom I could no more keep such a secret, than I could keep a cake 
or any other tangible possession, about the two old women Mr. Mell had 
taken me to see ; and 1 was always afraid that Steerforth would let it out, 
and twit him with it. 

We little thought any one of us, I dare say, when I ate my breakfast 
that first morning, and went to sleep under the shadow of the peacock’s 
feathers to the sound of the flute, what consequences would come of the 
introduction into those alms-houses of my insignificant person. But the 
visit had its unforeseen consequences ; and of a serious sort, too, in 
their way. 

One day when Mr. Creakle kept the house from indisposition, which 
naturally diffused a lively joy through the school, there was a good deal 
of noise in the course of the morning’s work. The great relief and 
satisfaction experienced by the boys made them difficult to manage ; and 
though the dreaded Tun gay brought his wooden leg in twice or thrice, 
and took notes of the principal offenders’ names, no great impression was 
made by it, as they were pretty sure of getting into trouble to-morrow 
do what they would, and thought it wise, no doubt, to enjoy them- 
selves to-day. 

It was, properly, a half-holiday ; being Saturday. But as the noise in 
the playground would have disturbed Mr. Creakle, and the weather was 
not favorable for going out walking, we were ordered into school in the 
afternoon, and set some lighter tasks than usual, which were made for the 
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my favorite authors in the course of my interpretation of them, I am not 
in a condition to say, and should be very unwilling to know ; but I had a 
profound faith in them, and I had, to the best of my belief, a simple, 
earnest manner of narrating what I did narrate ; and these qualities went 
a long way. 

The drawback was, that I was often sleepy at night, or out of spirits and 
indisposed to resume the story ; and then it was rather hard work, and 
it must be done ; for to disappoint or displease Steerforth was of course 
out of the question. In the morning, too, when I felt weary and should 
have enjoyed another hour’s repose very much, it was a tiresome thing to 
be roused, like the Sultana Scheherazade, and forced into a long story 
before the getting-up bell rang ; but Steerforth was resolute ; and as 
he explained to me, in return, my sums and exercises, and anything in 
my tasks that was too hard for me, I was no loser by the transaction. 
Let me do myself justice, however. I was moved by no interested or 
selfish motive, nor was I moved by fear of him. I admired and loved 
him, and his approval was return enough. It was so precious to me that 
I look back on these trifles, now, with an aching heart. 

Steerforth was considerate, too ; and showed his consideration, in one 
particular instance, in an unflinching manner that was a little tantalising, 
I suspect, to poor Traddles and the rest. Peggotty’s promised letter — 
what a comfortable letter it was! — arrived before “ the half” was many 
weeks old ; and with it a cake in a perfect nest of oranges, and two bottles 
of cowslip wine. This treasure, as in duty bound, I laid at the feet of 
Steerforth, and begged him to dispense. 

“ Now, I ’ll tell you what, young Copperfield,” said he : “ the wine 
shall be kept to wet your whistle when you are story-telling.” 

I blushed at the idea, and begged him, in my modesty, not to think of 
it. But he said he had observed I was sometimes hoarse — a little roopy 
was his exact expression — and it should be, every drop, devoted to the 
purpose he had mentioned. Accordingly, it was locked up in his box, 
and drawn off by himself in a phial, and administered to me through 
a piece of quill in the cork, when I was supposed to be in want of a 
restorative. Sometimes, to make it a more sovereign specific, he was so 
kind as to squeeze orange juice into it, or to stir it up with ginger, or 
dissolve a peppermint drop in it ; and although I cannot assert that the 
flavour was improved by these experiments, or that it was exactly the 
compound one would have chosen for a stomachic, the last thing at night 
and the first thing in the morning, I drank it gratefully and w r as very 
sensible of his attention. 

We seem, to me, to have been months over Peregrine, and months more 
over the other stories. The institution never flagged for want of a story, 
I am certain; and the wine lasted out almost as well as the matter. 
Poor Traddles — I never think of that boy but with a strange disposition 
to laugh, and with tears in my eyes — was a sort of chorus, in general; and 
affected to be convulsed with mirth at the comic parts, and to be 
overcome with fear when there was any passage of an alarming character 
in the narrative. This rather put me out, very often. It was a great 
jest of his, I recollect, to pretend that he couldn’t keep his teeth from 
chattering, whenever mention was made of an Alguazil in connexion with 
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the boys to stand by one another. He suffered for this on several 
occasions; and particularly once, when Steerforth laughed in church, and 
the Beadle thought it was Traddles, and took him out. I see him now, 
going away in custody, despised by the congregation. He never said who 
was the real offender, though he smarted for it next day, and was 
imprisoned so many hours that he came forth with a whole churchyard-full 
of skeletons swarming all over his Latin Dictionary. But he had his 
reward. Steerforth said there was nothing of the sneak in Traddles, and 
we all felt that to be the highest praise. For my part, I could have gone 
through a good deal (though I was much less brave than Traddles, and 
nothing like so old) to have won such a recompense. 

To see Steerforth walk to church before us, arm-in-arm with Miss 
Creakle, was one of the great sights of my life. I didn’t think Miss 
Creakle equal to little Em’ly in point of beauty, and I didn’t love her 
(I didn’t dare) ; but I thought her a young lady of extraordinary attractions, 
and in point of gentility not to be surpassed. When Steerforth, in white 
trousers, carried her parasol for her, I felt proud to know him; and believed 
that she could not choose but adore him with all her heart. Mr. Sharp 
and Mr. Mell were both notable personages in my eyes ; but Steerforth 
was to them what the sun was to two stars. 

Steerforth continued his protection of me, and proved a very useful 
friend ; since nobody dared to annoy one whom he honored with his coun- 
tenance. He couldn’t — or at all events, he didn’t — defend me from Mr. 
Creakle, who was very severe with me ; but whenever I had been treated 
worse than usual, he always told me that I wanted a little of his pluck, and 
that he wouldn’t have stood it himself; which I felt he intended for encou- 
ragement, and considered to be very kind of him. There was one advan- 
tage, and only one that I know of, in Mr. Creakle’s severity. He found 
my placard in his way, when he came up or down behind the form on 
which I sat, and wanted to make a cut at me in passing ; for this reason 
it was soon taken off, and I saw it no more. 

An accidental circumstance cemented the intimacy between Steerforth 
and me, in a manner that inspired me with great pride and satisfaction, 
though it sometimes led to inconvenience. It happened on one occasion, 
when he was doing me the honor of talking to me in the playground, 
that I hazarded the observation that something or somebody — I forget, 
what now — was like something or somebody in Peregrine Pickle. He 
said nothing at the time; but when I was going to bed at night, asked me 
if I had got that book. 

I told him no, and explained how it was that I had read it, and all 
those other books of which I have made mention. 

“And do you recollect them ?” Steerforth said. 

Oh yes, I replied; I had a good memory, and I believed I recollected 
them very well. 

“Then I tell you what, young Copperfield,” said Steerforth, “you shall 
tell ’em to me. I can’t get to sleep very early at night, and I generally 
wake rather early in the morning. We ’ll go over ’em one after another. 
We ’ll make some regular Arabian Nights of it.” 

I felt extremely flattered by this arrangement, and we commenced carry- 
ing it into execution that very evening. What ravages I committed on 
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CHAPTER VII. 

my “ FIRST HALF ” AT SALEM HOUSE. 

School began in earnest next day. A profound impression was made 
upon me, I remember, by the roar of voices in the schoolroom suddenly 
becoming hushed as death when Mr. Creakle entered after breakfast, and 
stood in the doorway looking round upon us like a giant in a story-book 
surveying his captives. 

Tungay stood at Mr. Creakle’s elbow. He had no occasion, I thought, 
to cry out “ Silence ! ” so ferociously, for the boys were all struck speech- 
less and motionless. 

Mr. Creakle was seen to speak, and Tungay was heard, to this effect. 

“ Now, boys, this is a new half. Take care what you re about, in this 
new half. Come fresh up to the lessons, I advise you, for I come fresh up 
to the punishment. I won’t flinch. It will be of no use your rubbing 
yourselves ; you won’t rub the marks out that I shall give you. Now 
get to work, every boy ! ” 

When this dreadful exordium was over, and Tungay had stumped out 
again, Mr. Creakle came to where I sat, and told me that if I were famous 
for biting, he was famous for biting, too. He then showed me the cane, 
and asked me what I thought of that , for a tooth? Was it a sharp tooth, 
hey ? Was it a double tooth, hey ? Had it a deep prong, hey ? Did 
it bite, hey ? Did it bite ? At every question he gave me a fleshy cut 
with it that made me writhe ; so I was very soon made free of Salem 
House (as Steerforth said), and very soon in tears also. 

Not that I mean to say these were special marks of distinction, which 
only I received. On the contrary, a large majority of the boys (especially 
the smaller ones) were visited with similar instances of notice, as 
Mr. Creakle made the round of the schoolroom. Half the establishment 
was writhing and crying, before the day’s work began ; and how much of it 
had writhed and cried before the day’s work was over, I am really afraid 
to recollect, lest I should seem to exaggerate. 

I should think there never can have been a man who enjoyed his pro- 
fession more than Mr. Creakle did. He had a delight in cutting at the 
boys, which was like the satisfaction of a craving appetite. I am confident 
that he couldn’t resist a chubby boy, especially ; that there was a fascina- 
tion in such a subject, which made him restless in his mind, until he had 
scored and marked him for the day. I was chubby myself, and ought to 
know. I am sure when I think of the fellow now, nay blood rises against 
him with the disinterested indignation I should feel if I could have known 
all about him without having ever been in his power ; but it rises hotly, 
because I know him to have been an incapable brute, who had no more 
right to be possessed of the great trust he held, than to be Lord High 
Admiral, or Commander-in-chief : in either of which capacities, it is pro- 
bable that he would have done infinitely less mischief. 

Miserable little propitiators of a remorseless Idol, how abject we were 
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ADVERTlSEMENtS. 


N O MORE PILLS NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE.— DYSPEPSIA (INDIGESTIO! 

HABITUAL CONSTIPATION, DIARRHOEA, NERVOUS, BILIOUS, LIVER COMPLAINTS | 
GENERAL DEBILITY, effectually removed, without Pills or any other Medicine, by 

DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD. 

Analysis by the celebrated Professor of Chemistry and Analytical Chemist, Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S., &c.: 

“ London, 24, Bloomsbury-square, June 8, 1849. 

“ I hereby certify that having examined * Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica,’ I find it to be a pure vegetal 
Farina, perfectly wholesome, easily digestible, likely to promote a healthy action of the stomach and bowel 
and thereby to counteract dyspepsia, constipation, and their nervous consequences. 

“ ANDREW URE, M.D., F.R.S., &c.. Analytical Chemist 
This light delicious Breakfast Food, without medicine of any kind, without inconvenience, and withoe 
expense, as it saves other more costly food, prepares the system effectually to resist Cholera and othi 
Epidemics, and speedily and permanently removes Dyspepsia (Indigestion), Constipation, aud Diarrhoea, ti 
main causes of Nervousness, Biliousness, Liver Complaint, Flatulency, Distension, Palpitation of the Hear 
Nervous Headaches, Deafness. Noises in the Head and Ears, Pains in almost every part of the Body, Inflao 
mation and Cancer in the Stomach. Asthma, Eruptions on the Skin, Scrofula, Consumption, Dropsy, Rhet 
raalism, Gout, Heartburn, Nausea and Vomiting during Pregnancy, after Eating, or at Sea, Low Spirit* 
Spasms, Spleen, General Debility, Cough, Inquietude, Sleeplessness, Involuntary Blushing, Tremors, Disliki 
to Society, Unfitness for Study, Loss of Memory, Delusions, Vertigo, Blood to the Head, Exhaustion, Melan 
choly, Groundless Fear, Indecision, Wretchedness, Thoughts of Self-Destruction, and Insanity. The best foo« 
for infants and invalids generally, as, unlike arrowroot and other artificial substances, it never turns acid on 
the weakest stomach, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, 
and nervous and muscular energy, to the most enfeebled. 


CASES. 

From the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart De Decies. “ Dromana, Capoquin, County Waterford, Feb. 15, 1849. 

“ Gentlemen, I have derived much benefit from the use of the ‘Revalenta Food.’ It is only due to yourselves 
and to the public to state, that you are at liberty to make any use of this communication which you may 
think proper. I remain, gentlemen, your obedient servant, “ STUART DE DECIES." 

“4, Park Walk, Little Chelsea, Loudon, Oct. 2, 1848. 

“ Twenty-seven years’ dyspepsia, from which I had suffered greatpain and inconvenience, and for which I 
had consulted the advice of many, has been effectually removed by your excellent ‘ Revalenta Arabica Food’ 
in six weeks’ time, &c. “ PARKER D. BINGHAM, Captain, Royal Navy.” 

William Hunt, Esq., Barrister-at law, King’s College, Cambridge, has thanked us for the general benefit he 
has derived from our “ Revalenta Arabica Food.” At the age of eighty-three he obtained effectual relief from 
functional disorders of long standing, and overcame a recent attack of erysipelas, by confining his diet entirely 
to this excellent Food,— to the exclusion of all other remedies. We extract the following lines from one of lug 
last letters : — 

“ I now consider myself a stranger to all complaints, excepting a hearty old age. I am as well as ever I 
was, and quite free from the vexatious and troublesome annoyance of an eruption of the skin, from which I had 
suffered for years, and which my medical attendant had declared incurable at my time of life.” 

“ 12, Patrick-street, Cork, 4th April, 1849. 

“ Respected Friends,— I have given your ‘Arabica Food ’ to a girl of fifteen, who daring the last seven years 
had not been a day without vomiting fifteen or sixteen times, and sometimes oftener. The fourth day after 
she commenced your Food, vomiting ceased altogether, and she has not thrown up since; her health is 
improving wonderfully, and I trust this will continue,” &c. &c. “ WILLIAM MARTIN." 

“ Bromley, Middlesex, March 31st, 1849. 

“ Gentlemen,— The lady for whom I ordered your Food is six months advanced in pregnancy, and was 
suffering severely from indigestion, constipation, throwing up her meals shortly after eating them, having a 
great deal of heartburn, and being constantly obliged to resort to physic or the enema, and sometimes both. 
I am happy to inform you that your Food produced immediate relief. She has never been sick since, had but 
little heartburn, and the functions are more regular,” &c. &c. “ THOS. WOOD HOUSE.’’ 

“ Bromley, Middlesex, llth June, 1849. 

“ Dear Sirs,— I am very happy to have to inform you, that on Tuesday last the lady mentioned in my previous 
letter was safely delivered of a son j and you will no doubt be glad to learn, that they are both doing exceedingly 
well. She has had a much better ‘ time’ than formerly, and the child is very strong and healthy. Not satisfied 
with any thanks that I can give you, she begs I will express to you her gratitude for this favourable change, 
which she entirely attributes to the ‘ Revalenta,’ and to following strictly the advice which you have been so very 
kind as to give her from time to time.— I am, gentlemen, very truly yours, “ THOMAS WOODHOUSE." 

“3, Sidney Terrace, Reading, Berks., Dec. 3, 1847. 

“ Gentlemen, — I am happy to be able to inform you that the person for whom the former quantity wag 
procured has derived very great benefit from its use; distressing symptoms of long standing have been 
removed, and a feeling of restored health induced. ‘‘JAMES SHORLAND, late Surgeon, 96th Regiment.” 

“ 21, Broad Street, Golden Square, London, Nov. 20, 1847. 

(Details of nineteen years’ dyspepsia, nervousness, sickness at the stomach, with spasms and vomiting, 
and liver complaint, and three weeks’ Revalenta treatment.)— “ I humbly and sincerely thank God, and 
yourselves, as His instruments, &c. “ISABELLA GRELLIERE.” 

“ Athol-street, Perth, May 2, 1848. 

“Some time has now elapsed since the lady (who had been an invalid for thirteen years from want of 
digestion, accompanied with cough and general prostration of strength) for whom I procured your ‘Arabica’ 
Food, has been using it daily as directed, and I am happy to say that it has produced a most salutary change 
in her system, &c. “JAMES PORTER." 

“ Haddington, East Lothian, March, 3, I849. 

“ Dear Sir,— Your excellent ‘Arabica Food ’ has completely restored my stomach, nerves, and liver, which 
had been disordered for nearly twenty years past, and my health is now everything I could wish, and has been 
so these three months past, &c. “ ANDREW FRASER.” 

“ 2, Princess-street, Manchester, 3rd Month, 19th, 1849. 

“ Respected Friend,— I think no one who had received or seen so much good and comfort result 

from it as in my mother’s case, would be without it in sickness. Thou art at liberty to use this letter as thou 
thinkest best, and I will cheerfully answer any inquiries. 

“ I am, thy friend, “ EDWARD CORBETT, Sanitary Engineer," &c. 

In canisters at 2s. gd. ; at 4s. 6d. ; at 11s. ; 10lb. at 22s.; super-refined quality, 81b., 33s. ; and 4lb. 22s.; 
suitably packed for all climates. 81b. and 10lb. canisters forwarded by DU BARRY and Co., on receipt of Post- 
office or bankers’ orders (carriage free) to any town or railroad station connected by rail with London, or to 
any port in Scotland or Ireland connected with London by steam or sailing vessels. Shipments abroad 
attended to. 

A popular Treatise on “ Indigestion and Constipation,” entitled “The Natural Regenerator of the Digestive 
Organs without Medicine,” by Du Barry and Co., forwarded by them, post free, on receipt of letter stamps 
for 8 d . ; also at Whittaker and Co. ; Simpkin, Mashall and Co, ; and all Booksellers. 

Agents and the Trade will please apply to Messrs. DU BARRY and Co., 127, New Bond-street, London. 
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ALPACA UMBRELLAS. 

The superiority of Alpaca over every other material for Umbrellas, being 
now generally acknowledged, and the Patentees having granted licenses to 
several of the largest Manufacturers, the Public are respectfully informed 
that they may be procured of most Umbrella Dealers in the Kingdom, 
at the price of 10$. 6d . and upwards. 

W. & J. SANGSTER, 

140, Regent Street ; 94, Fleet Street ; and 10, Royal Exchange. 

N.B. Upwards of 35,000 of these Umbrellas have been already sold. 

W. & J. S. have also always on hand a very extensive Stock of cheap 

SILK UMBRELLAS, 

Prom 7s . to 10$. 6d. ; and best ditto from 15$. to 21$. 



LITHOCRAPHIC&ENGRAVING ESTABLISH MEN. 

N9 SO. BlSHOPSGATE ST WITHIN LONDON. 

DRAWINCS. MAPS. PLANS. Ff SIMI LES. WRITINGS. LABELS. MANUFACTURERS PATTERN$.<Sc.8c 
Of EVERY DESCRIPTION in theFIRST STYLE with ECONOMY & EXPEDITION, 


STS AKER’S NEW * IMPROVED SIDE * UPRIGHT LEVER PRESSES, 

which for every character of v*ork stands unrivalled ; in sizes from 15 by 20 inches upwards. 

IMPORTER OF LITHOGRAPHIC STONES, 

The most extensive Stocks of which are constantly on hand and at the lowest current rates. 

DETAILED PRICE LISTS 

Of Presses, and every Material and Instrument in the art, together with Designs, forwarded on application. 

Instruction in the Art afforded to Amateurs and Public Institutions. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S REAL HEAD OF HAIR or INVISIBLE PERUKE. 


The principle upon which this Peruke is made is so superior to everything yet 
produced, that the Manufacturer invites the honour of a visit from the Sceptic and the 
Connoisseur, that one may be convinced and the other gratified, by inspecting this and 
other novel and beautiful specimens of the Perruqueian Art, at the establishment of the 
Sole Inventor, F. Browne, 4 7, FENCHURCH-ST. 


F. BROWNE’S INFALLIBLE MODE OF 3 
Round the head in the manner of a fillet, leaving 

the Ears loose. 

MEASURING 
As dotted 

1 to 1. 

THE HI 
Inches. 

CAD. 

Eighths. 

From the Forehead over to the poll, as deep each 
way as required ... 

As dotted 

2 to 2. 




From one Temple to the other, across the rise or 
Crown of the head to where the Hair grows 

As marked 

3 to 3. 





THE CHARGE FOR THIS UNIQUE HEAD OF HAIR, ONLY £\ 10s. 


B ALSAM COPAIBA, and all other medicines of a nauseous character may 

now be taken without inconvenience, by means of the PATENT ORGANIC CAPSULES. These Capsules 
will be found superior to those made with Gelatine. They remain entire until they have passed through the stomacn 
into the intestines ; and the medicine being efficiently brought in contact with the organs it is intended to 
affect, the usual nausea and unpleasant eructations are avoided. Evans & Lescher, London, Patentees j ana 
all Medicine Vendors throughout the kingdom. 

*♦* Ask for the Patent Flexible Capsules. 
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Surprising: Cure of Asthma of Ten 


r ‘“‘ear*’ Standing. 

£40 to £50 on medical advice a’lone, and^all to* no 
avail j and I gave up all hopes of ever havinsr the 
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Locock s Waters. I DurchaspH e n . * 

and one large one, three months ^nce, by wMch'l 
am now perfectly cured, and beg to return mane 
thanks, &c. (Signed) HENRY B1SHTOW ^ 

March 20 , 1846, Princes- end, Timon/ BISHT0N * 

To Mr. John J. Williams, Chemist, Tipton. 


Another Cure of a Thirty-Nine Years’ 
Asthma. 

1 7, Church. lane, Hull, October 13 , 1847 . 
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(Signed; WALTER ERRINGTON, 
Witness— Late Grena dier Guards. 

Mr. J. C. Reinhardt, Chemist, Market-place, Hull, 


ta cTw/.t.«e. Ul » v/uemisr. Market-place, Hull, 

TO SIUGERS AKO P? 8 LIC SPEAime +u 

Agents . DA SILVA & CO., 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London. Soldby all Medicine Vendor* 
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WARREN’S SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


MR. WARREN, whose success in delineating the character of individuals from 

i-TJL their Handwriting has been so remarkable since his first public introduction of the science into this 
country, continues his interesting experiments. Specimens of writing, enclosing the fee of 13 postage stamps, 
and mentioning the applicant's sex, to be forwarded to J. Warren, Esq., 9, Great College- street, Weotm n er. 
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KIRBY, BEARD & C?? 

m P«JS ULTRA NEEDLES, 

WITH LARGE DRILLED EYES. 

Sold "by every Draper, &c, in the United Kingdom. 


COPY YOUR LETTERS. 



.No man of business should write a letter, or transmit any 
document of importance, without keeping a copy of it. The 
additional labour of copying by hand, caused by the introduc- 
tion of cheap postage, may be entirely saved ; as twenty 
letters may be copied in five minutes; by Waterlow & Sons’ 

Improved Patent Copying Machines,’ 



The Working Parts manufactured of Steel, and finished with the greatest accuracy. 

- - • — ” ’ ” ' *— r, '"'iyini? Books, 



Lever 

Screw 

1st quality, 

Screw Mach. 

Mahogany 

Tables. 

Damping 


Machine. 

Machine. 

Screw. 

wrt. iron beam. 

Boxes. 

Large 4to . . 

£2 

0S. 

£2 10S. 

£3 3S. 

£3 15S. 

£l 5s. 

1 is. 

Foolscap Folio 

2 

1 

3 3 

4 10 

5 

5 

2 2 

12 

Post Folio . . 

3 

3 

4 4 

6 0 

6 

6 

3 10 

14 


Copyin, 

4to, Type-Paged. 

500 leaves, 8s. 
750 „ 10 

1,000 „ 12 


03r* The above Presses, although lower in price than those of any other manufacturer , are all warranted , and 
will be immediately exchanged, or the money returned, if any fault is discovered. 


WATER LOW & SONS, 

jHanufactutmg Stationers, printers, Uitfjogtapfjerss, anti ffingtabets, 

65, 66, 67, & 68, LONDON WALL, LONDON. 


DEFORMITIES OF THE CHEST AND SPINE. 



EAGLAND’S INVISIBLE SPINE SUPPORT, under 
the Patronage of Her Majesty’s Surgeons, &c.— Ladies 
suffering from spinal deviations and their injurious con- 
sequences are solicited to inspect Mr. Eagland’s newly- 
invented and inimitable SPINAL SUPPORTS. Their 
beautiful simplicity, extreme lightness, and their efficiency 
as a remedial agent, have proved them superior to any 
others; indeed, they have become eminently successful. 
They are also completely imperceptible, conceal the 
defects (without padding) from the most scrutinising 
observer, and never fail to confer immediate relief. 
Mr. E. has the pleasure to add that he is empowered to 
refer to ladies of the first respectability as to the value of 
his invention, in addition to which he holds testimonials 
of the highest order. Mrs. Eagland is in constant 
attendance from 12 till 5 daily. 

21, COVENTRY STREET, HAYMARKET. 



T O secure Household Linen and 

Wearing Apparel against Loss or Mistake, use 

BOND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK. 

The Original, and by far the best, requiring no 

preparation. 

Prepared by the Inventor, JOHN BOND, 28, Long 
Lane, West Smithfield, City, and sold by most Che- 
mists, Stationers, and Medicine Vendors. 

Price One Shilling a bottle. 


ACE GLASSES, warranted the 

best and most powerful, price 41. 10s., including 
a Patent Leather Sling Case, at CALLAGHAN’S, 
Practical Optician, 45, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, London. Sent carriage-free to any part 
of the kingdom. 

N.B. Sole Agent, by appointment, for the sale of 
the celebrated Glasses, made by Voigtlander, Vienna. 

DEER-SrALKING TELESCOPES, upon a new 
construction, and every other description suited for 
Keepers, Tourists, Yachting, &c. &c. &c. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



NUMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 

DAKIN'S ROYAL PATENT COFFEE, 

ROASTED IN SILVER CYLINDERS. 

Son Sp^an^n'cvHnd® 0 "^ 0 ? Coff « in «"»■ whereby 

the acetalM of lion upon the Coffee are prevented, and belije a so pSntl./.’ con » e 4 ue »t reaction of 

®°®i® d “ r ' n S the roasting ^rom the sulphurous and noxiouf vapouw of the fi™ e h P( "* r ? tus for Preserving 
regret, that it is the intention of the principals of some establiRh^monfe 0 * the ^ re ’ have learned with much 

Sirs?! ° n a simi,ar Principle to that adopted^yDAKlN &rc?MPV D ? ®?1! their iron roasted 

®GYAL PATENT COFFER, ROASTED in SILVER CYLINDFR** n a ittkt ^ or *he 8u Pplying of their 

attention of the Public to the fact that their name and thecontenfs COMPY - respectfully beg the 

on the glass, and that the bottles are corked down air-tigh^ac^^^^ by them a re raised 

which are raised on the seal the words “Dakin's Royal Patent Coffpi ?, J ?,? 8 ^ oyaI A,ms > in addition to 
the Coffee and bottle, as y 1 ratent Coffee,” and the price of the whole— namely 

“ 2 *‘ Cd ” “3s.»» “3 s.Gd." « is 

Koyai Pntent Coffee,- are 5 , M „ 

grati 3 on appncation y to DAKIN & COMPr.fS? to“ny of thefr agents?" 0011 ’ ^ “^^r wfll be forwarded 

DAKIN & COMPY., Patentees, 

Number One, St. PauPs Churchyard. London. 


THE invisible vei^ilat 7 ng~h^To^ 

. J nns« i. onvie / * ‘r ‘ 





ROSS & SON’S METHOD OF MEASURING 
THE HEAD. 


The Round of the Head .... 

Inches. 

Eighths. 

From Ear to Ear . . _ 




From Forehead to Poll 





These inimitable works of art, for both Ladies and 
% Gentlemen, from One Guinea-and-a-half upwards. 

the, atrapilatory, or liquid hair dye, 

p h nc«° n i y <! Dye that really answers for all colours! 
infallible S ° NS ^ recoiDmend the above Dye as 

effectual remed^Jum use of fh^fbov^nfmfd ^ artkle^^ t anc ! fa J din ^ off * the only 

and stimulate, and the Bear’s Grease to nourish it * ’ the Botanic Water to cleanse 

do™ E a ^ when need up and 

St ^ th ATv Z -’ No ‘ *’ hard 5 No - 2 > less har d; No. 3, medium No Al t d f t0 come out * 3n four 

t B h RUS S- T ^ L ‘‘ A ^N™ THE MEDIUM SHAVING 

the public are requested to observe their names stamped on each bei “ s the lnvent ions of Ross & Sons, 

KML y w 7 r£«^ 

which contains the largest number of conveniences in the-smailest con^ass? R0SSIAN DRESSING CASH, 

Ad dreS S ’ ROSS *• S OKrS ’ 11 9 and 120 Blstiopsgate Street, London. 

TRELOAR’S COCOA-NUT FIBRE WAREHOUSE 

42, LUIJGATE HILL. 5 

Curt?ons r ! iC Hassoc a ks e , mSiS^^mS^SSSSLS Collie Do h orraat ’- Mattresses. 

:? b h«d U g 8 ate Hi?.. enSUre S00<1 lowest h prices 0S app O y d dhect SC to U thfTMan'iUacture^r^T.^TBBroA^R^ 
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CHILDRENS FROCKS, COATS, AND PELISSES; 

In all the New Materials and prevailing Styles, a 
large portion of which are exnressly adapted for School 
Wear, at SHEARMAN'S, 5, FINSBURY PAVEMENT 
LONDON (between the Bank and Finsbury Square)! 

SEVERAL HUNDREDS constantly on view from 
the useful dress at is. l id., 2s. 6d., 3s.6d. ; medium 
5s. 6rf., 7s. 6d., 10 s. 6d., 12s. 6d. \ handsome. 15s. 6d.\ 

IRs. 6d., 21 s. 6d., up to the richest goods made in Silk ; 

Velvets, Three, Four, and Five Guineas. j 

HOLLAND DRESSES of all kinds. Pinafores, 10 id . ; 

Frocks, is. 6d., is. gj ditto, long sleeves, 2s. 9d.. 

3s. 6d . ; Blouses, 3s. 6d. f 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 

O**™ 58 ’ pale TOTS, CLOAKS, JACKETS, and 
SPENCERS, in great variety, adapted for all ages, two 
years and upwards. 


INFANTS’ CLOAKS, HOODS, HATS, and BONNETS LONG 
and SHORT ROBES, French Cambric Caps, Day and Night’ Gowns 
Robe Blankets, and Squares, Lawn and Cambric Night Caps, Open’ 
and Round Shirts, Trimmed Nursery Baskets, and Bassinets, with a 
general Stock of BABY LINEN, together with every article usually 
required for a YOUNG FAMILY: thus obviating the trouble and 
inconvenience (so long complained of) in going to various shops when 
JUVENILE CLOTHING is required, 

*** An Illustrated Pamphlet, affording additional information, gent 
free on the receipt of a paid Letter. 


For Purifying the Blood and Strength- 
ening* the Digestive Organs. 

T^RENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 

JL CHAMOMILE, a concentrated Fluid Extract of 
these well known valuable Medicines. It is suited 
for either sex, and will prove a certain cure for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, Dimness of Sicht, Fainting 
Fits, Wasting of the Flesh, Languor, Skin Diseases 
Rheumatic and Nervous Affections, and all Impurities 
of Blood caused by unhealthy climates, too sedentary 
a life, dissipation, and other causes. However debili- 
tated the system, or deep-rooted the disease, by the 
diligent use of this purifying Medicine the energies 
of the whole nervous system will be augmented, a 
more powerful and healthy action of every faculty 
produced, and feebleness, and all the deplorable 
symptoms of disease will vanish, and strength and 
health be restored to the feeble and afflicted by its 
restorative properties.— Prepared only by W. A. 
French, 309, Holborn, two doors west of Chancery- 
lane. Price 2s. gd., 4s. 6d., lls., and 22s. 


A IMPUTATION AGAIN PRE- 

-lX VENTED BY HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 
AND PILLS.— Extract of a letter from Mr. S. Smith, 
69, Capel Street, Dublin, dated March 13, 1849: — “To 
Professor Holloway.— Dear Sir,— I think it only my 
duty to inform you and the public of the wonderful 
cure your Ointment and Pills have effected on me. 
For three yeais I had a dreadful wound in my leg. 
I tried all the faculty in this city, but to no purpose ; 
they informed me that nothing could save my life but 
amputation. I was then advised by a celebrated 
doctor to use your remedies, which in a brief period 
have healed my leg, and made it as strong as it 
formerly was.” Sold by all vendors of Medicine, and 
at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, 
London. 


UNDER HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 



The best and safest Medicine for Ladies An 
eminent Physician says, “Ladies who take No. 1. 
from 14 to 20, and No. 2, from 20 to 50 years of age 
pass through life comparatively free from complaint 
and never suffer from the painful diseases of advanced 
llf f- Consumption is prevented-Chlorosis-Gene- 
ra! Weakness, accompanied by weariness and sinking 
at the pit of the stomach— Feverishness— Indigestion 
--Constipation— Lossof appetite— Flatulence— Heart- 
burn Giddiness— Palpitation — Pains in the Head. 
Stomach, Loins, and all Hysterical Affections are 
completely removed by their peculiar effects. 

Soid by all the London Wholesale Houses : Barclay, 
Edwards, Sutton, Sanger, Dietrichsen, Prout, at 
Lococks Female Pill Warehouse, 16, King Street 
Covent Garden, and all established Patent Medicine 
Vendors throughout the kingdom. N.B “ Locock’s 
Female Pills ” is engraved on the Government Stamp 
outside each Box. F 


T he toilet of beauty 

furnishes innumerable proofs of the high 
estimation in which GOWLAND’S LOTION is held 
by the most distinguished possessors of brilliant 
complexions. This elegant preparation comprehends 
:he preservation of the complexion, both from the 
Jffects of cutaneous malady and the operation of 
variable temperature, by refreshing its delicacy, and 
lustaimng its brightest tints with which beauty is 
tdorned.— “ Robert Shaw, London,” is in white letters 
>n the Government stamp of the genuine. Price 
U. 9d., 5 8. 6d., quarts, 8/. 6d. 


T3EAUTY. — The thorn that veils the 

. „ primrose from our view is not more invidious 
m Nature than superfluous Hair on the Face, Neck 
and Arms of Beauty. HUBERT’S ROSEATE POW- 
DER is the most certain and elegant preparation for 
its removal — the genuine is perfectly innocent, is easy 
and pleasant to use, and has been signed “ G. H 
HOGARD ” for the last 40 years. Sold for the pro- 
prietor, by Mr. Hooper, Chemist, 24, Russell Street, 
Covent Garden, and by all respectable perfumers, in 
packets, price 4s. Double ditto, 7s . , or by post, free 
for 50 or 88 Postage stamps. 


advertisements. 


BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH. M EW HOAR imm.v 


N OTAR I AiTaTTEStATI O N 

FROM 


IN 


10,000 PERSONS 

THE ISLAND of CAPE BRETON, NOVA SCOTT a 

FAV0UB ° F MR - M0RIS0N ’ S stable universal medicine. 


Dear Sir, T h e extr , " "" ^ *"* “* ’ 

uader a variety of eomplL7,77wX!^ ^ “"**1 persons who laboured 

agents m this district, known as Morison’s Pill* de erve th demcd fr ° m the Pills by your 

common gratitude to the discoverer of this valua’blc Id ! ^77^ “ d 1 8hould "'anting in 
opinion that its effects have saved many from a premature ole !• T, "“" l he8itate to ad ™cc »y 
Being a sceptic for years as to the wonderful cures which /read’ 7 1 a X ‘ D ‘ h ' S P ° rli ° n ° f Ca ' )e Breton, 
to ridicule the Pi„ s as the production of quackety S " / ' t ’ - 1 «“*- - P™ e 

on my part to offer this apology to you as the alt for H ’ acknowled 8 e error, and manly 

of late a scarcity of the Pills 7 felt L the ^27^ 7^ 1 ^ 

treatment you have received from those agents whom you trusted 7 I' n * UUderetand > the 

efaulters. I am requested by a large and influentia/bodv of ’ 7 W ‘° ‘ aV °’ ‘° * lar « e am °unt, been 
you will not visit the sins of a few on a grateful nonulaf ? , Pe .° P *’ P ersonall y known to me, to request 
you will appoint Mr. Morris Kavanah, of Saint Peter’s 77l T"® batk y ° Ur “ 8Ual * Upply ’ and that 

known character and influence the greatest confidence may be 1 71 7” fatUre ageDt ’ in who8e well, 

tuous in taking this liberty with you, but I have been requested To d 7 1 ^ ** th ° Ught P re8um P- 
commun, cation direct with the proprietors, but my ot/er av * } ‘ * ed ’ 1 WM 8olicited «® a 

to, ami have thus expressed to you the wishes of a very £777" tZ ' / *** 1 «“ ™ U ^ 

ten thousand persona-leaving to your own judgment tlm courte b Jt t $ “ P 0 P ul »tion_say at least 
numerous vouchers as to cures performed by the Pills but rX ° PUr8 “ e - 1 ““ P<“a * 

“ ~ '■ - “n 1 - » -1 a» i. 2 r Z ”bX ZT “ “ 


I have the honour to remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

N. H. MARTIN, 

U8tlce of the Peace and Notary Public. 
P.s. Fearing from very slight acquaintance with you tbai 
.uspect imposition-not an uncommon practice in th , 7“ 

affixed my notarial seal, this 12th day „f March, 1849 * 



GENERAL AGENTS FOR Thf e.rr ^ 

364 . strand 0R THE SALE 0E PRISON'S PILLS IN LONDON 

65 , Quadrant. Heron * The Hvc n .._ ^ U NDON 


368, Strand . 

53 ?o a K ra a nt ’ Bagant-s'treet 1 . . ' 

«; WaTCl’tre'et 0 ' 0 ^' 8 «"'*■* 

$ gsfsss? ““ ' 

68, Cornhm “‘ S,reet ' East -road; Hoiton ' 

83, High Holborn * 

Kandolph-street, Camden Town, Po'st Office 


THS^romsTOrrtc,. 

• Mrs. Good. 

• Mrs. Lofts. 

•' 4 Ha*, at , Perfumers. 

• Mrs. E. Dare. 

• Mr. Baldwim. 

•' M;'s. E Fo G „“s r Ea:’ PerfBmer - 

• Mrs. Baucuer. 

’ H r * J * Di naiork. 

Mr . J , Forstbr, 
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This day is Published, in small Zvo, price 3 s. 6d., 

THE ENCHANTED DOLL, 

& ,-Jfattg <JTaTe (or ILittle people. 



BY MARK LEMON. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BV RICHARD DOYLE. 


The moral of the Tale is unexceptionable, and 
one that is always welcome, and the thanks of that 
important miDikin public for which the great New- 
bury laboured in days of yore, are due to Mr. Lemon 
for this little book.”— Examiner. 

«« The Fairy Tale which Mr. Lemon has now pro- 
duced, while it is picturesque and amusing, conveys 
an excellent moral, and being intended for the 
perusal of young persons, is admirably adapted to 
their capacity by its style and the construction of 
the plot. The Illustrations of Mr. Doyle are as 
cleverly executed as they are happily imagined. 

Morning Herald. 


- The ‘ Enchanted Doll’ is a child’s story-book, but 
with a moral for a man to treasure.”— Observer. 

«» The endeavour to inculcate a healthful moral 
under the guise of a pleasing fiction, has been ac- 
complished with great taste in the little Fairy Tale 
before us. In the brief history of Jacob Pout, a doll- 
maker, and his opposite neighbour, Anthony Stubbs, 
a silversmith, we have idleness and envy contrasted 
with industry and benevolence. London, and tne 
manners of the citizens in the olden time, are de- 
scribed in a familiar and pleasing style, well calcu- 
lated to instruct aud improve the youthful mind. 

Sunday Times • 


In the Press , and will be Published in July, 
THE 


POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 

REVISED AND ARRANGED EXPRESSLY FOR YOUNG PERSONS AND SCHOOLS. 

BY W. C. MACREADY. 


This day is Published, in one vol. 8 vo, price 14s. cloth, 

MEDICAL AUD (ECONOMICAL BOTANY, 

Illustrated with »PW«d» E °' 

BY JOHN LINDLEY, PH.D., &c. &c. 

Also , by the same Author , 

PARTS 1 and 2. Forming the EumaNTS of Botxny, Structural and Physiological. With a Glossary o 
PARIS l ana *orm b TechnicalTermSt One vol. 8VO, piice 128. cloth. 

*** The Glossary may be had separately, pmee Five Shillings . 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVER1E STREET. 
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Published Weekly, price 3d; or stamped, to go by post, id. ; and illustrated with 12 or 14 Woo 

PUNCH; 

OR, THE LONDON CHARIVARI. 


Now ready, Price 8s. in cloth, 

THE 

SIXTEENTH VOLUME OF 


PUNCH. 


AMONG THE ILLUSTRATIONS (ABOUT THREE HUNDRED IN NUMBER) 
ARE THE FOLLOWING CARTOONS 


YOUNG FRANCE’S NEW TOY. 

THE CLEVEREST COB IN ENGLAND. 

A REGULAR GOLD DUSTMAN. 

THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 

THE GREAT ARMY TAILORING 
QUESTION. 

THE SCHOOLMASTER AT HOME. 

A SCENE FROM THE HAUNTED MAN. 

AN ARTFUL DODGE, “HIM AS PRIGS 
WOT ISN’T HIS’N,” 

THE ENGLISH LABOURER’S BURDEN. 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE SEA-SIDE. 

COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO ; or, THE GREAT 
PROTECTIONIST. 

A CHANGE FOR INDIA. 

THE NEW ST. PATRICK. 

THE FARMERS’ WILL-O’-THE-WISP. 

THE CHURCH MOUSE— AFTER SIR 
JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


PEEL’S PANACEA FOR IRELAND. 

LANDING OF LORD BROUGHAM AND 
THE ENGLISH AT BOULOGNE. 

THE SLOW COACH— LORD JOHN RUS- 
SELL’S CARRIAGE STOPS THE 
WAY. 

THE political marriage a la 

MODE. 

OFF THE RAIL. 

A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK. 

HAVE YOU GOT SUCH A THING AS A 
TURNED COAT FOR SALE ? 

WHAT HE MUST DO NEXT. 

LORD STANLEY SURRENDERING HIS 
SWORD TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 

THE DOCTOR ORDERING SANCHO 
PANZA’S DINNER AWAY. 

PUNCH’S DREAM OF PEACE. 

THE FRENCH COCK AND THE ROMAN 
EAGLE. 


The Volumes are always kept on Sale, as well as the Sack Numbers and Parts. 

*** Por the convemenco of P crsona Wishing to possess complete sets of this popular work, AN 
™ “ T IS PUBL1SIIED 0P THE FIKST FOURTEEN VOLUMES, HANDSOMELY 
BOUND IN SEVEN, WITH GILT EDGES, PRICE 51. 5s.; and parties possessing copies of this 
ition may purchase the Seventh Volume (comprising volumes 13 and 14) uniformly bound, price 16#. 
Ihe8e may be procured through an} bookseller or news-vendor. 


PUNCH OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET. 
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WORKS BY MR, CHARLES DICKENS. 



i. 

Complete in One thick Volume 8 vo, price 21s. in cloth , or 24 s. 6 d. half-hound in morocco, 

DOMBEY AND SON. 

WITH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL BY HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


In One Volume demy Svo, price lls., imiform with “ The Piclcwich Papers /’ 

THE 

ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. 

V This Edition has been carefully corrected by the Author throughout, and contains the whole 
of the Original Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


LIFE ME 


HI. 

PICTURES FROM ITALY. 

Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo price 6s. 


CONTENTS : 


Paris to Chalons. — Lyons, the Rhone, and 
the Goblin of Avignon. — Avignon to Genoa. — 
Genoa and its Neighbourhood. — Parma, Mo- 


dena and Bologna. — Ferrara. — Yerona, Mantua, 
Milan, and the Simplon. — Rome, Naples, and 
Florence. 


In mall 8 vo, price 6s. each) bomd in cloth , with gilt edges , 

IBE ILLUSTRATIONS BY D. MACLISE, R.A., CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A., FRANK STONE, JOHN LEECH, 
JOHN TENNIEL, AND RICHARD DOYLE. 


rv. 

The chimes. 

A GOBLIN fetORY OF SOME BELLS THAT RANG AN OLD 
YEAR OUT AND A NEW YEAR IN. 

THE HAUNTED* MAN AND THE 
GHOST’S BARGAIN. 

A FANCY FOR CHRISTMAS-TIME. 


Vi. 

THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 

A FAIRY TALE OF HOME. 

VII. 

A CHRISTMAS CAROL, IN PROSE. 

VIII. 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 

A LOVE STORY. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


Now Ready , cloth , price 7s. 9 

KING DO BBS; 

Or, SKETCHES IN ULTRA-MARINE. 

By JAMES HANNAY, 

Lite of H.M. Navt, Author of “ Biscuits and Grog,” “A Clare* Cup,” &c. &c. ; 

CONTAINING 

TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS ON STEEL, BY ASHLEY, WITH NUMEROUS WOODCUTS. 


LONDON : J. & D. A. DARLING, 126, BISHOPSGATE STREET, 
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Now Publishing in Monthly Numbers, price Is. each, 

With Ilhvtratirn on Steel and Wood by the Author, to be completed in Twenty NmAers, 

PENDENNIS. 

BY W. M. THACKERAY. 

AUTHOR OP “ VANITY PAIR,” “ THE GREAT HOGOARTY DIAMOND,” ETC. ETC. 

BRA DBURY & EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 

Just Published, price 2s. 6d., 

Sow? account of ttw Etfc antr aiibcntuccs of 

SIR REGINALD MOHUN. 

Done in Verse by GEORGE JOHN CAYLEY. 


CANTO FIRST. 


‘‘Decidedly the best attempt of its kind since 
Beppo,* and has the advantage even of that, and its 
brilliant successor ‘Don Juan,' in presenting us (so 
far as it proceeds) with all the best attributes of those 
famous works, without any of their blighting bitter- 
ness and satanic scorn.”— Court Journal. 

‘‘There is certainly a great liveliness and versatility 
m Mr. Cayley’s Muse— occasionally much vigour, and 
some really exquisite touches of pathos; but the 
most striking point is the absence of all appearance 
of effort or affectation .”— Literary Gazette. 


“Contains a vivid and lively picture of fashionable 
life in the country, evidently copied direct from 
nature.’ — Morning Herald. 

“ His perception of the ridiculous is only equalled 
by his knowledge of those chords of the heart, which 
^rate when touched by the master hand.”— Morning 

* From this first published specimen of his Muse, 
we have every reason to believe that a new star 
nas arisen above the horizon of our literature.”— 

Critic . 


WILLIAM PICK ERING, 17;, PICCADILLY. 

Now Heady, price 10 s. 6d 

THE ART OF ETCHING ON COPPER AND STEEL. 

By ALFRED ASHLEY. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH FOURTEEN ETCHINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 

ELEGANTLY BOUND IN A COVER DESIGNED BY 

OWEN JONES, Esq. 

PRIMED IN GOLD AND COLOURS. 


LONDON: J. & D. A. DARLING, 126, BISHOPSGATE STREET. 


RAILWAY LIBRARY. 

OO p ER’S NOVELS FOR ONE SHILLING (by Post One Shilling and 

bound mSncyboafcfs VOlU “ e C ° ntamS ° com f let ' Novel, printed with a clear type, ou good paper, and 


c 


LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 
THE RED ROVER. 


THE SPY.— THE PIONEERS. | 

LIONEL LINCOLN. 

I AVAR/ XV vy V Hr IV. 

JANE SINCLAIR, and the DARK DAY, by WILLIAM CARLETON. 

To be followed by other equally popular Works. 

LONDON : GEO. ROUTLEDGE & CO., SOHO SQUARE, AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THE GREAT PICTURE FRAME MART, 

63, Fleet Street. 

TpOLLIT’S New Style OF ORNA- 

MENTAL PICTURE FRAMES is superior to 
any known invention, being imperishable from any 
destructive cause, and at considerably reduced prices. 
£ few best Plate Looking Glasses, a little soiled, at 
half price. Cheapest house in the kingdom for House 
Bordering, Cornices, Console Tables, Fancy Wood 
and other Mouldings in the length. Frames in the 
Compo, &c. &c., of the best manufacture.— Priced 
Sheets of New Designs, gratis.- WILLIAM FOLLIT. 

rver a . nd ? ilder * 63 > Fleet Street. Observe ! 
Corner of Bouvene Street, 


Fancy Fairs for Benevolent purposes, Horticultural 
F6tes, Parochial Dinners, Anniversary Festivals, 
and Bean Feasts. 

Q TEW ARDS and COMMITTEES, 

conducting the above Entertainments, are 
politely invited to visit HIGHBURY BARN. It is 
universally admitted by the Patrons of the beautiful 
and extensive Suite of Rooms, and Gardens, apper- 
taining to the above Establishment, that no other 
locality in the neighbourhood of London is so 
admirably adapted for such Reunions. Wedding, 
and other Private Parties, will find elegant and com- 
fortable Dining and withdrawing-rooms. 

Proprietor, ARCHIBALD HINTON. 
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COPPERFXELD ADVERTISER. 


BOOKS OF ACKNOWLEDGED EXCELLENCE, 

AT UNPRECEDENTED LOW PRICES.^ 


From the plan of business adopted by J. KENDRICK, of purchasing Gentlemen’s Libraries, the 
Stocks of persons relinquishing trade, and Bankrupt Stocks, he is enabled to offer to the public choice 
Books, at extremely low prices, pursuant to his determination of accepting very small profits for a quick 

return of ready money. 

The inspection of his present admirable Collection is solicited, from which a few are particularised in the 
following Catalogue : — 


ABDY ON COLD WATER; showing how Cases of 
Disease have been cured by the proper application 
of that Fountain, with Physiological Illustrations 
from Orthodox Medical Authors, &c. &c. 8vo, 
sewed, 1*. 6 d. (pub. at 4i. 6 cL) . Secon d Edition , 1843 
“If medicine cures, in some cases, why not cold 

water, when judiciously applied, combined with good 

air, exercise, and regular diet.” 

BEALE’S TRAITS AND STORIES OF THE WELSH 
PEASANTRY ; complete. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

1849 

BELGIUM AND NASSAU. The Continental Tourist 
and Pictorial Companion; being a complete Guide 
to those delightful countries, and Illustrated 
with 62 beautiful Steel Engravings of interesting 
European Scenery. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 8 s. 
(pub. at ]/. is.) 

BICKERSTETH’S COMPANION TO THE BAP- 
TISMAL FONT; being an Abridgment of a 
Treatise on Baptism. Is., cloth, gilt edges. 

BLESSINGTON’S (COUNTESS OF) DESULTORY 
THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS. 18mo, 
sewed, 6 d. (pub. at 4*.) ; or by post, is. 1839 

BURNET’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION; 
with Historical and Biographical Notes, and 4 7 
beautiful Portraits on Steel ; complete in 2 vols. 
super royal 8vo, whole bound calf, gilt backs, 
2/. 2s. (pub. at 3 1. 19s.) 

• HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES ; with 

Biographical and Historical Notes, and 51 Por- 
traits on Steel; complete in 2 vols. super royal 
8vo, whole bound calf, gilt backs, 21. 2s. (pub. at 
3/. 6s.) 

CLARENDON’S HISTORY OF THE REBELLION; 
with a Continuation and Life; Illustrated with 55 
Portraits on Steel ; complete in 2 vols. super royal 
8vo, superbly bound in calf, gilt backs, 2l. 12s. 
(pub. at 3/. 19s.) 

COOK’S (CAPTAIN) VOYAGES ROUND THE 
WORLD; with an Appendix, giving an Account 
of the present Condition of the South Sea Islands, 
&c. ; Illustrated with Maps and numerous Wood 
Engravings. 2 vols. super royal 8vo, cloth, 1/. 
(pub. at 30s.) 

“This is a new and very complete edition of the 

ook.” 

COOPER’S (Author of the Spy, &c.) WATER WITCH; 
or, The Skimmer of the Seas. A Tale. Com- 
plete in 1 vol. 8vo, sewed, 9d. 

COPE’S ENTERTAINING ANECDOTES, FACTS, 
AND OBSERVATIONS, Moral and Religious; 
with Occasional Reflections. Fcap. 8vo, red cloth, 
Is. 6d. 

“A volume full of pithy remarks, adapted for spare 

minutes.” 

CROLY’S (DR.) DIVINE PROVIDENCE ; or, The 
Three Cycles of Revelation ; showing a New 
Evidence of the Divine Origin of Christianity, &c. 
Thick 8vo, cloth, 10s. (pub. at 15s.) 

CRUDEN’S (R.) HISTORY OF GRAVESEND, AND 
THE PORT OF LONDON; giving a most inter- 
esting Account of the Important Events that have 
taken place in Ancient Times, down to the year 
1843. Plates and Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 6d. (pub at If 8s ) 


CRUIKSHANK’S (R.) HUMOROUS SKETCHES OF 
PUMPS: with some temperate Spouting by 
Alfred Crowquill; Illustrated in Glypbo- 
graphy. 8vo, sewed, 6d. (pub. at Is.); or by 
post, Is. 

DUMAS* (A.) GENEVIEVE; or, The Chevalier 
of Maison Rouge. An Episode of 1793. 8vo, 
sewed, Is. (pub. at 3s.); or by post Is. Qd. 1846 
EDINBURGH (THE) TALES; conducted by Mrs. 
Johnstone; containing numerous interesting 
Tales, by some of the most popular Authors of 
the present day. 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
(pub. at 13s. 6d.) 

“These volumes will afford great amusement to 
those who are fond of light reading.” 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA METROPOLITANS ; or, Uni- 
versal Dictionary of Knowledge : comprising 
the most useful Works of Reference, by men of 
the highest eminence in Literature and Science ; 
containing 23,000 4to pages of Letter-press, and 
above 600 pages of Figures ; engraved by Lowry. 
30 vols. 4to, half-bound russia extra, complete to 
1845, with Index, 25/. (pub. at 60/., unbound). 
FABER’S (G. S.) DISSERTATIONS ON PRO- 
PHETICAL PASSAGES OF HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES; treating more or less ou the Promise 
of a Mighty Deliverer. 2 vols. in 1, 8vo, half- 
bound. 7s. (pub. at 1/. Is.) Seeley, 1845 

FARMER’S (The) LIBRARYof ANIMAL ECONOMY, 
containing the best Treatises on the following 
Animals, viz.: The Ox; the Sheep, the Hoc, 
Poultry, and Beks, by William Martin; the 
Horse and the Dog, by William Youatt. With 
Indexes to each, and 400 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
super royal 8vo, cloth, 19s. (pub. at l/.l5s.) 1848 
FAULKNER’S (T.) HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES 
OF HAMMERSMITH, interspersed with Biogra- 
phical Notices of Illustrious persons, &c. Nume- 
rous Plates, and Coloured Map. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 
(pub. at 1/. is.) 1839 

FLOWERS OF LOVELINESS; containing 30 beautiful 
Coloured Groups of Female Figures, emblematic 
of Flowers, designed by various first-rate Artists ; 

3 vols. in 1 ; with Poetical Illustrations by L.E.L. 
4to, splendidly bound in red morocco, with gilt 
designs and gilt edges, 21. 10s. (pub. at 81. 8s.) 

Ackerman. 

“A magnificent volume, and well adapted for a 
present. J. K. has only a few copies left.” 

HUSBAND. Ten Minutes’ Advice to every person 
going to choose a husband ; digested under several 
heads, &c. Pocket size, cloth, 3d. ; or by post, 5 d. 

Third Edition, 1848 
LEE’S (Author of Canterbury Tales) RECESS : A 
Tale of the Days of Queen Elizabeth ; complete in 
1 vol. 8vo, sewed, 5 d. 

LOUDON’S (J. C.) ARBORETUM ET FRUTICETUM 
BRITANNICUM; or, The Trees and Shrubs of 
Britain, Native and Foreign, &c., Pictorially and 
Botanically delineated ; with their Propagation, 
Culture, Management, &c. &c. 8 vols. 8vo (4 of 
Letter- press, Illustrated by above 2500 Woodcuts, 
and 4 ol 8vo and 4to Plates), cloth, 41. 4s. (pub. at 
10/.) Longmans, 1844 


JOHN KENDRICK, No. 4, CHARLOTTE ROW, MANSION HOUSE, LONDON. 


HEAL $, S ON S 

BEDDINC MANUFACTORY 


T HE peculiar feature of their Establishment is, that it is confined exclusively to 
the Manufacture of Bedding, and consequently they are enabled to keep the 
largest stock and greatest variety of any House in London, including their 


FRENCH WOOL MATTRESSES, 

Of which they were the Original Introducers : these Mattresses are made of the 
finest materials, quite equal to the best made in Paris. Also, 


GERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES. 

These HEAL and SON have succeeded in greatly improving, and are selling at a 
much lower price than any other house, and can recommend one of them, with a 
FRENCH MATTRESS on the top, as a permanently elastic, soft, and most 
luxurious Bed. 

THE EIDER DOWN QUILT, 

also, is to he seen only at their House. It is the warmest, the lightest, and the 
most elegant covering ever introduced, suitable to the Bed , the Couch , or the 
Carriage . All who have travelled on the Continent are aware that no covering 
produces such extreme warmth with the same weight ; so that for Invalids they are 
a perfect luxury. Their 

BED FEATHERS 

IE > BY STEAM. WITH PATENT MACHINERY, by which 

Ttiyive properties of the quill are evaporated and carried off, without subjecting 
’S, to the ujapl easant smell of the stove, to which all Feathers dressed in 

by this process are perfectly freed from all 
hers, the bulk is greatly increased, and the 
Bed consequently rendered much fuller and softer, at 3d. per lb. 

OLD AND MOTHY MATTRESSES effectually cured and re-made. 

Every description of BLANKETS, QUILTS, and SHEETINGS. 


th$ ordinary way a^^iable. 

/ OLD FEATHER-BEDS re-dressed 
impurities ; and, by expanding the Feat 


HEAL AND SON’S LIST OF BEDDING 

CONTAINS FUIL PARTICULARS OP 

WEIGHTS, SIZES, AND PRICES, 

Of every description of Bedding, and is so arranged that purchasers are enabled to 
judge of the articles best suitable to make a comfortable Bed. 

SENT FREE BY POST, on application to their Factory, 

196 , (OPPOSITE THE CHAPEL), 

TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 


